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Conclufion of the Account of Price’s Diflertations on Providence. 


N our laft Number, we gave a pretty full view of the firtt 

three fections of our Author’s firft differtation, and fhall now 

} proceed to the fourth fection, wherein he confiders the objeétions 

againft Providence, taken from the irregularities and evils, na- 

tural and mora], which we fee in the world. He does not enter 

into a detail of all that may be offered to remove the difficulties 

- which occur to us in thinking upon this fubject, but only fug- 

gefts fuch fentiments, with this view, as feem to him of peculiar 
importance. pee ! 

‘ The moft common antwer, fays he, to all the difficulties -. 
arifing from the feeming irr, >rities and diforders in the fyftem 
of nature, is taken from our sev ifr. ce and narrow views, com- 

pared with the extent of th: e of Providence.This an- 
{wer is folid and important. ‘bet it equires to be ftated with 

- fome care, in order to appear imits ju.t and full force, It may 

be faid in oppofition to it, ** that we can have noumere seafon 

to conclude, on account of unknown relations and ‘comnexions, 

that the /eeming diforders are not really fuch, than we have, on 

the other hand, to conclude, on the like account, that the feem- 

ing order is not really fuch:; and that, therefore, the fame re- 

( gard is due in all cafes to srregular appearances as to regular; 
that both fhould be allowed their whole weight undiminifhed by 

any confiderations of our ignorance, and our fentiments be de- 
termined by the degree in whichiwe fee, or think we fee, the one 

to prevail over the other.”~—But a little attention ‘will difcover 

this way of arguing, in the prefent cafe, to be very fallacious. 

The pofition on which it is founded, ** that unknown relations 

may as well fhew feeming order to be diforder as the contrary,” 

is undoubtedly falfe. Order and regularity, we are fure, wher- 

ever they are found, cannot but preceed: from defign and wif- 

dom ; and it is not poffible that any unknown relations fhould 
deftroy the appearance of them.—T hus ; if we faw.a million of 


things, difpofed regularly at the angles of a polygon of a million 
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of equal fides, we fhould neceffarily conclude that there was 
real order here, derived from knowledge and wifdom ; nor could 
we help reckoning it impertinent. to “object, that, if we knew 
all the relations of thefe things to others, we might perceive the 
contrary. But, on the other hand ; fuppofing any number of 
objects to be difpofed apparently according to no order, we could 
not from hence conclude that this was really the cafes becaufe 
it is not impoffible but that their relations and correfpondencies 
to furrounding- objects, did we perceive them, might fhew us 
that they were difpofed in the moft beautiful order.—In like 
manner, it would be very abfurd to fay, that had we larger 
views we might difcover, perhaps, that the eye was not made 
for feeing, or “that the bodies of plants and animals are not the 
effects of art. But, it is by no means fo to fay of any appoint- 
ments of nature, or parts of an animal body which feem irregu- 
lar or ufelefs, that, had we larger views, we might perceive 
them to be otherwife.—lIt is, therefore, evident that the re/ations 
of objets, or their connexions with other objects, may entirely 
alter what appears irregular in them, at the fame time that they 
cannot affect what appears regular; and that, confequently, 
contrary to what has been objected, there is the greateft regard 
due to our ignorance when we contemplate the former, but none 
when we contemplate the latter. The one muf? be the effect of 
wifdom, ‘and the other may. From the appearance of deformity, 
or ill-contrivance in an object, when feen in one pofition, or 
confidered by itfelf, there may not arife the leaft prefumption, that 
it will have the fame appearance'when feen in another pofition, or 
when confidered as a part of an exteniive and complicated fyf- 
tem. « How foolifh may the meafures taken by the rulers of a 
fate, or thé inftitutions of a civil polity, though in reality the 
wilelt poflible, feem toa perfon not enough acquainted with the 
fituation of the ftate, or with the whole plan of the civil polity ? 
How dull may a fingle part of -a mufical compofition appear 
when heard alone, which yet, when heard in concert with the 
-other parts, may make the moft delightful harmony! How auk- 
ward may a‘beautiful and neceflary member of a machine ap- 
‘pear, when-detached from the reft, or when viewed by one who 
“fees not its reference to the end of-the machine! How confufed 
does the fyftem of the world appear to 4 fpeétator on the earth, 
or according to the Prolemaic fyftem ; but how regular and har- 
monious is it according ‘to thie true fy ftem, or as it would ap- 
- pear to a {pectator in the fun | Can it be excufable not to bear 
im’ mind fuch truths, when we contemplate Divine Providence? 
Or is ‘it at al! judging according to: reafon,: not to make the al- 
“Towances -they require? Is there any one who, in examining 
aany work: of human art, would not impute to his ignorance 
‘whatever in it appeared not confiftent with the fkill which the 
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general frame of it difcovered? Why is not this equally reafon- 
able with refpe& to the conftitution of nature, where we find 
innumerable proofs of infinite wifdom, and in the meaneft pro- 
ductions of which is exhibited an incomprehenfible exactnels of 
art and workmanfhip ? 

‘ It may be worth adding here, that, being ourfelves parts of 
nature, and deriving from the fame original with it our very no- 
tions of order, it feems very incredible that we fhould be able 
to correét nature, or to conceive an order greater and better than 
is to be found in it. 

‘ There are two accounts to be given of the appearance of 
irregularities in nature. It may be occafioned either by the 
reality of thefe irregularities; or by our ignorance, confined 
views, and difadvantageous fituation for obferving nature. It 
may be owing either to a real want of wifdom, or to the infinity 
and unfathomeblene/s of it. ‘The firft of thefe accounts contradicts 
numberlefs phenomena of nature; is inconfiftent with the per- 
fe&tion of wifdom apparent in the general frame of the world, 
and oppofes our moft reafonable apprehenfions concerning the 
nature and attributes of the firft caufe. The latter account, on 
the contrary, is in the higheft degree eafy, natural, and db- 
vious. ’Tis fuggefted tous by what we have experienced in 
fimilar inftances, and agreeable to what,. from the reafon of the 
thing, we might have forefeen muft have happened to fuch crea- 
tures as we are, in confidering fuch a fcheme as that of nature. 
—Can we then doubt a moment to which of thefe accounts we 
fhall give the preference? ds it reafonabie to fuffer our convic- 
tion of a fact, for which we have good evidence, to be influenced 
by appearances that may as well be confiftent as inconfiftent 
with it; nay, by appearances that, on the fuppofition of its 
truth, we mutt beforehand have expected ? Muit ic not be al- 
ways proper to fufpect our judgments in cafes where we have 
often been miftaken, 4nd where it is certain we muft be parti- 
cularly liable to miftake ?’ 

It would carry us far beyond the bounds we muft affign to 
this article, to give our Readers a diftin&t view of what is con- 
tained in the remaining part of this fection; the philofophical 
reader, who is converlant with fuch fuabjeéts, will find in it 
many important and judicious obfervations, fome of which are 
placed in a clearer and a ftronger lizht than we remember ever 
to have feen them. After all that has been faid, however, or 
thatcan be faid, there are {till difficulties, ef which muft necefla- 
rily occur to every contemplative mind, in regard to the prefent 
{tate of the moral world, and the origin of evil, which it is im- 
poffible to give a full and fatisfactory folution. The fubjed, 
indeed, is too large for buman comprehenfion; perhaps, for that 
of any finite intelligence. It is enoagh for us to know, that we 
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are under a perfeétly wife, righteous, and good adminiftration. 
Of this there is not the leaft reafon to doubt ; and this, amidft all 
our darknefs, ought to fatisfy us, and reconcile our minds to all 
events. 

In the laft fe&tion of the firft differtation, our Author points 
out the proper improvement of his fubjeét, and confiders the 
influence which it ought to have on our tempers and lives. 

The fecond differtation is divided into three fe€tions ; in the 
firft of. which Mr. Price explains the nature, reafonablenefs, and 
efficacy of Prayer; in the fecond, he fhews the importance of 
Prayer as an inftrumental duty, the happinefs of a devout tem- 
per, and the particular obligation to public worfhip; and in the 
third, he points out the manner in which Prayer ought to be 
performed. His view in this differtation is chiefly practical, and 
every ferious reader will have great pleafure in the perufal of it : 
an air of genuine piety appears through the whole; the impor- 
tant duty of Prayer is explained and illuftrated in a clear and ra- 
tional manner, and the advantages of it placed in a full light. — 
Part of what he fays in regard to the pleafures that attend the 
due difcharge of this duty. we fhall lay before our Readers. 

‘ In order to obtain a juft fenfe of the pleafures connected 
with devotion, fays he, it fhould be remembered with how 
much more force our affe&tions ought to exert themfelves before 
the Deity than in any other circumftances, and what greater in- 
fluence his prefence ought to have over us than the prefence of 

inferior beings, It is certain that we have more todo with him 
than with all nature, that he may be infinitely more our happi- 
nefs than any of thofe objects which he has adapted to our fa- 
culties, and that the neareft and moft important of all relations 
is that between a creature and the Creator. ‘The approach, there- 
fore, of an upright mind, pofleft of juft views and proper feel- 
ings, to the Deity, to its guardian and life and greateft friend, 
cannot but be productive of the higheft efieéts.—But it will not 
be amifs, on this occafion, particularly to compare the pleafures 
of devotion with thofe arifing from contemplating the-works of 
the Deity. In ftudying the laws and order of the univerfe we 
converfe only with effects, but in devotion our minds are turned 
immediately to the caufe, and contemplate, not the /hadows or 
figns of wifdom, power, and goodnefs, but thefe qualities them-+ 
felves as they exift in the neceflary nature of the Deity. How 
much higher objects of contemplation and admiration muft un- 
created excellence and abfolute perfection be, than any traces of 
thefe or emanations fromthem ? *Tis in God alone, in the fu- 
preme intelligence which fills all things and from whence all 
order and good fprung, that we can find complete fulnefs of all 
that is lovely and beautifying, and where every power within 
us can have room for its utmoft exertion. , 
t 
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© It cannot be doubted but that the pleafures I am now 
{peaking of will conftitute a principal part of our happinefs in 
every future period of our exiftence. We can indeed enjoy them 
but very imperfeétly here. Many low cares and defires are con- 
tinually forcing themfelves into our minds, and diftracting their 
attention, and rendering it impoffible for us to difengage them 
enough from fenfible obje&s, and to acquaint ourfelves with 
God in the manner we defire. But hereafter we may hope to 
get nearer accefs to him, and obtain clearer views of his glory 
and majefty. All that now retards the flight of our fouls to him 
and checks their happinefs in him will be rémoved. Every cloud 
that now hides him from our fight will vanifh, and we fhall be 
able to feel his-prefence with us in a manner we cannot now 
conceive. How high then will the pleafures of devotion rife! 
With what ardour and tranfport fhall we able to worfhip and to 
praife him, to caft our fouls before him, ‘and to delight ourfelves 
in him!—But let it be remembered, that this is a happinefs 
which will never be enjoyed by any who forget God now. If 
we allow ourfelves in guilt and irreligion, or cultivate no ac- 
quaintance with the Deity in this life, we cannot be fit for fee- 
ing him and dwelling with him in another life. A courfe of 
prefent devotion, as it will give us fome foretaftes of the happi- 
nefs of heaven, is alfo neceflary to inure us to it and prepare us 
for it. 

‘ I cannot omit obferving further, under this head, that de- 
votion is not only, in the zmmediate exercife of it, thus:a fource 
of happinefs, but alfo conftitutes a general temper conducive in 
the higheft degree to happinefs. ‘Ihe fpirit of Prayer is the 
fpirit of hope, humility, gratitude, and refignation ; and muft, 


therefore, as far as we are pofiefled of it, be productive of an 


inward fatisfaction and tranquillity which are preferable to all 


‘fenfible delights. A mind thus turned has many fources of 


pleafure peculiar to itfelf. ”’Tis elevated above the tumults of 
this world, and can preferve felf-enjoyment in all circumftances, 


_and take up its reft in God in the midft of outward troubles and 


calamities. —A truly devout temper is indeed the very temper of 
blifs. It cherifhes and firengthens all the tender and agreeable 
affections, and checks all the turbulent and painful ones. It dif- 
pofes us to receive pleafure from every object about us, gives 
new luftre to the face of nature, renders every agreeable fcene 
and occurrence more agreeable, heightens the relifh of every 
common bleffing, and improves and refines al] our enjoyments, 
How bleft is that man whofe defires are continually directed to 
heaven ; who is always exercifing gratitude to the Deity and 
truft in him; whofe heart is kept clofe with him, and whofe 
thoughts are full of him; who taftes his beneficence in what- 
ever gives him pleafure; who terminates all his views in him, 
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and has learnt to carry his attention from every degree of beauty 
and good in created beings, to the inexhauttible fountain of all 
beauty and good ! What peace and ferenity muft fill a mind af- 


. fured that its affairs are under the def direction; confcious of 


its intereft in almighty love ; and whofe rezard-is habitually fixe 
on that unfearchable wifdom which conduéts all events ! 

‘ I will add, that devotion greatly improves the plcafure ate 
tending all enquiries into nature, and advances in the know- 
ledge of it, “The difference between the pleafure received by a 
devout and an indévout mind in oblerving the univerfe, is like 
that between the pleafure received from the fame caufe by a 
man and a brute. ’Tis the confideration of the univerfe: as 
God’s work, and the obfervation of his power, wifdom, and 
goodnefs difplayed in it that cloath it with its chicf beauties, 
and render it in the higheft degree a delightful {pectacle. There 
is no greater incentive to devotion than an attentive confide- 
ration of the glorious, order of nature; nor is there any ten- 
dency within us more natural than that arifing from hence to 
religious adoration. And there is an inexpreffible. pitifulneis 
in the character of a man who ftifles this tendency ; who con- 
fines his views to /econd caufes, and forgets the firf?; who fees 
not the Deity in his works ;\ who devotes his time to philofo- 
phical refearches, but fatisfies himfelf with mere fpeculation ; 
who can furvey the world, enjoy its pleafures, and reflect on its 
wonderful ftruéture, without lifting up his heart ta the 
author of it, without being warmed into praife, or feel- 
ing any pious and deyout emotions.—Admiration is one of the 
mott,pleafing affeCtions of our natures; and this cannot but be 
excited in the moft infenfible mind, upon obferving the works 
of the creation. But then only is our admiration what it ought 
to be, and the pleafure attending it complete, when it is exalted 
into devotiom. Tis devotion that confecrates. knowledge and 
renders it fubfervient to its proper end; that gives unbounded 
{cope to our moft raifed affections, and employs our faculties on 
an object every way adequate to them. 

‘ Thus we fee what reafons there are for Prayer, and what 
motives we have to practife it.— The natures of things render it 
our indifpenfible duty. Our improvement in true virtue, and 
even its very being within us, depend upon it. The uncor- 
rupted dictates. of our own minds, and the general fenfe and 
voice of mankind proclaim the fitne(s of it, and call us to it. 
The favour of God to us; our intereft in the prote&tion and 
blefling of his all-difpofing Providence, and the fupply of our. 
various wants are in a great meafure connected with it. The 
Chriftian revelation. enjoins it ; and it is, moreover, a.means of 
maintaining communion between heaven and our minds, a 
fource of pleafure of the higheft kind, and a neceflary prepara- 
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tion for eterna] happinefs.—If then we value a// that is moft im- 
portant, or if the plaineft and ftrongeft confiderations of reafon, 
duty and intereft can influence us, we fhall not live in the omif-. 
fion of Prayer.’ | 

In his third differtation, our Author fhews what reafon there 
is to expect, that virtuous men fhall, after death, be reftored to 
2n acquaintance with one another. This’is a pleafing fubject 
of inquiry, and the hope of having his friendfhips perpetuated, 
and of being re-united in happier regions, in a ftate of endlefs 
duration, to thofe whom he loved and honoured here, muft fill 
the mind of every virtuous Man with unfpeakable delight, 
and make him look forward, with rapture, to that part of his 
exiftence, when all jealoufies, animofities, and contentions fhall 
for ever ceafe, and be fuccceded by uninterrupted harmony, 
love, and joy. Our worthy Author fays he is well fatisfied that 
this is a very rational hope; and, indeed, what he advances in 
order to fhew that it is fo, appears te have great weight; 
but we muft refer our Readers to the diflertation itfelf. 

The fourth differtation is divided into three feGtions ; the firft 
of which contains fome very pertinent introductory obfervations 
relating to the importance of Chriftianity, its evidences, and 
the objections which have been made to it; in the fecond, Mr. 
Price itatcs and compares, with great accuracy and precifion, 
the nature and grounds of the regard due to experience and to 
the evidence of teflimony, in anfwer to what Mr. Hume has 
advanced upon this fubjeét in his eflay on Miracles. | 

He ftates Mrz Hume’s objetion in its full force, and fhews, 
that though it has a plaufible appearance, and is urged with un- 
common confidence, it is founded on indifputable fallacies, and 
is nothing but a poor though fpecious fophifm. ~The principles 
on which the objection is built are chiely,—that the credit we 
give to teftimony is derived /olely from experience—that a mi- 
racle is a fact contrary to experience—that the previous incredi- 
bility of a fact is a proof againft it, diminifhing, in proportion 
to the degree of it, the proof from teftimony for it—and, that 
no teftimony fhould ever pain credit to an event, unlefs it is 
more extraordinary that it fhould be falfe, than that the event 
fhould have’ happened.—Every one of thefe affertions, Mr. 
Price fhews to be either plainly falfe, or to need fuch explana- 
tion to render them true, as will render them of no ufe to the 
purpofe which they are intended to ferve. 

In order to prove this, he firft confiders the nature and the 
foundation of that aflurance which experience gives us of the 
Jaws of nature.—* This afflurance, fays he, is nothing but the 
conviction we have, that future events will be agreeable to what 
we have hitherto found to be the courfe of nature, or the ex- 


pectation arifing in us, upon having obferved that an event has 
| eae happened 
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happened in former experiments, that it will happen again in 


future experiments, ‘This expectation has been reprefented as 


one of the greateft myfteries, and the refult of an ingenious and 
elaborate difquifition about it is, that it cannot be founded on 
any reafon, and confifts only in an affociation of ideas derived 
from habit, or a difpofition in our imaginations to pafs from the 


idea of one object to the idea of another which we have found 


to be its ufual attendant *. But furely, never before were fuch 
pains taken to produce darknefs and perplexity on a point fo 
lain.—If I was to draw a flip of paper out of a wheel, where 
Tknew there were more white than black papers, I fhould in- - 
tuitively fee, that there was a probability of drawing a white 
paper, and therefore fhould expeé? this; and he who, fhould 
make a myftery of fuch an expectation, or apprehend any diffi- 
culty in accounting for it, would deferve more to be Jaughed at 
than argued with.—TIn like manner; if, out of a wheel, the 
particular contents of which I am ignorant of, I fhould draw a 
white paper a hundred times together, I fhould fee that it was 
probable, that it had in it more white papers than black, and 
therefore, fhould expect to draw a white paper the next trial. 
There is no more difficulty in this cafe than in the former ; and, 
it is equally abfurd in both cafes to afcribe the expedfation, nat 
to knowledge, but to infliné.—The cafe of our affurance of the 
laws of nature, as far as we are ignorant of the caufes that ope- 
rate in nature, is exactly the fame with this. An experiment 
which has often fucceeded, we expe¢t to fucceed again, becaufe 
‘we perceive intuitively, that fuch a conftancy of event mutt 
roceed from fomething in the conftitution of natural caufes, 
difpoling them to produce it; nor will it be poffible to deny this, 
till it can be proved, that it is not a firft principle of reafon, that 
of every thing that comes to pafs there muft be fome account or 
caufe; or, that a conftant re-currency of the fame event is not 
_a faé&t which requires any caufe.—In a word: we truft expe- 
rience, and expect that the future fhould refemble the paft in 
the courfe of nature, for the very fame reafon that, fuppofing 
ourfelves otherwife in the dark, we fhould conclude, that adye 
which has turned an ace ofteneft in pa/ trials is moftly marked 
with aces, and confequently fhould expect, that it will go on to 
turn the fame number ofteneft in future trials.— The ground 
of the expectation produced by experience being this, it is ob- 
vious, that it will always be weaker or ftronger, in proportion 
to the greater or lefs conftancy and uniformity of our experience. 
Thus, from the happening of an event in every trial a million 
of times, we fhould conclude more confidently, that it will hap- 
pen again the next trial, than if it had happened lefs frequently, 


* * See Mr, Hume's Philofophical Effays, effay 4th and sth.’ 
or 
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or if in fome of thefe inftances it had failed. The plain reafon 
js, that in the former cafe it would appear, that the caufes pro- 
dueing the event are probably of a more fixed nature, and lefs 
liable to be counteracied by oppofite caufes.—It muft, however, 
be remembered, that the greateft uniformity and frequency of 
experience will not afford a proper proof, that an event will hap- 
pen in a future trial, or even render it fo much as probable, that 
it will always happen in all future trials.— Inorder toexplain this, 
Jet us fuppofe a folid which, for ought we know, may be con- 
ftituted in any one of an infinity of different ways, and that 
we can judge of it only from experiments made in throwing it. 
The oftner we fuppofe ourfelves to have feen it turn the fame 
face, the more we fhould reckon upon its turning the fame face 
when thrown next. But though we knew, that it had turned 
the fame face in every trial a million of times, there would be 
no certainty, that it would turn this face again in any particular 
‘| / future trial, nor even the leaft probability, that it would never 
turn any other face. What would appear would be only, that 
it was /:kely, that it had about a million and a half more of thefe 
fides than of all others *; or, that its nature was fuch as dif- 
pofed it to turn this fide oftener, in this proportion, than any 
other; not that it had no other fides, or that it would never 
turn any others. Jn reality, there would be the egg proba- 
bility againft this.—Thefe obfervations are applicable, in the 
exacteft manner, to what pafles in the courfe of nature, as far 
as experience is our guide. Upon obferving, that any natural 
event has happened often or invariably, we-have only reafon to 
expect that it will happen again, with an aflurance proportioned 








* «If any one wants a further explication of what is here faid, let 
him confider, that as there is only a high probability, not a certainty, that 
the fuppofed folid, after turning the fame fide a million of times with- 
out once failing, would turn again this fide in the next trial, the proba- 
bility muft be lefs, that it would turn this fide in ¢evo future trials, and 

‘E> ftill lefs, that it would do it in three future trials ; and thus, the probabi- 
lity will decreafe continually as the number of the fuppofed trials is in- 
_creafed, till, at laft, it will become an equal chance, and from thence 
pafs into an improbability.—This, may be a little differently reprefented 
thus, Leta folid be fuppofed, that has 1,600,000 fides of the fame fort, 
to one of any other fort. ‘There is a probability, that in a million of 
trials, fuch a folid would turn conftantly the fame fide. Such a fuppo- 
fition, therefore, would completely account for this event, fuppofing it 
to happen ; and nc-thing further could, with reafon, be concluded from it. 
But, there is an infinity of other fuppofitions that will alfo account for it, 
of which the particular fuppofition that it has no fides of any other fort, 
and that, therefore, it will neyer turn any other, is omly one. Againft 
the truth, therefore, of this particular fuppofition, there muft be, in the 
circumftances of ignorance above fuppofed, the greateft probability.’ 
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to the frequency of our obfervations. But, we have no ab/alute 
roof that it will happen again in any particular future trial ; nor 
the leaft reafon to believe that it will always happen*. For 
ought 


* «Jn an eflay publifhed in vol. 53d of the Philo/ophical TranfaSions, 
what is faid here and in the laft note is proved by mathematical demon- 
ftration, and a method fhewn of determining the exaét probability of all 
conclufions founded on indu€tion,—This is plainly a curious and impor- 
tant problem, and it has fo near a relation to the fubjeét of this differ- 
tation, that it will be proper juft to mention the refults of the folution 
of it in a few particular cafes. ) . 

© Suppofe, 1/7, all we know of an event to be, that it has happened 
ten times without failing, and that it is inquired, what reafon we fhall 
have for thinking ourfelves right, if we judge, that the probability of 
its happenihg in a fingle trial, lies fomewhere between fixteen to one 
and two to one.—The an{wer is, that the chance for being right, would 
be .§013, or very nearly an equal chance.—Take next, the particular 
café mentioned above, and fuppofe, that a folid or dye of whofe number 
of fides and conftitution we know nothing, except from experiments 
made in throwing it, has turned conftantly the fame face in a million of 
trials. —In thefe circumilances, it would be improbable, that it had /e/s 
than 1,400,000 more of thefe fides or faces than of all others; and it 
would be alfo improbable, that it had above 1,600,0co more, The 
chance for the latter is .4647, and for the former .4895. There would, 
therefore, be no reafon for thinking, that it would never turn any other 
fide. On the contrary, it would be likely that this would happen in 
1,600,000 trials. —In like manner, with refpeét to any event in nature, 
fuppofe the flowing of the tide, if it has flowed at the end of a certain 
interval a million of times, there would be the probability expreffed by 
-5105, that the odds for its flowing again at the ufual period was greaser 
than 1,400,0oco to 1, and the probability expreffed by .5352, that the 
odds was //; than 1,6¢0,000 to-one. : 

* Such are the conclufions which uxiform experience warrants.— What 
follows is a /pecimen of the expeétations, which it is reafonable to enter- 
tain in the cafe of interrupted or variable experience.—If we know no 
more of an event than that it has happened ten times in eleven trials, and 
failed once, and we fhould conclude from hence, that the probability of 
its happening in a fingle trial lies between the odds of nine to one and 
eleven to one, there would be twelve to one againfi being right.—If it 
has happened a hundred times and failed ten times, there would alfo be 
an odds of near three to one againff being right in fuch a conclufion.— 
If it has happened a-thoufand times and failed a hundred, there would 
be an odds for being right of a little more thantwo toone, And, fup- 
pofing the fame ratio preferved of the number of happenings to the 
number of failures, and the fame guefs made, this odds will go on in- 
creafing for ever, as the number of trials is increafed—-He who would 
fee this explained and proved at Jarge may coufult the eflay in the Phila 
fopbical Tranfa&ions, to which I have referred ; and alfo the fupplement 
to it in the 54th volume,—The fpecimen now given is enough to fhew 
how very maccurately we are apt to {peak and judge on this fubje@, 
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ought we know, there may be occafions on which it will fail, 
and fecret caufes in the frame of things which jometimes may 
counteract thofe by which it is produced. t 
‘ But to fay no more at prefent of this. Let us, in the ext 
place, confider what is the ground of the regard we pay to human 
te/timony.—ee may, I think, fee plainly, that it is not expe- 
rience only ;. meaning, all along, that kind, of experience to 
which we owe our expectation of natural events, the caufes of 
which are unknown to us. Were this the cafe, the regard we 
ought to pay te teftimony, would. be in proportion to the num- 
ber of inftances, in which we have found, that it has given us 
right information, compared with thofe in which it has deceived 
us; and it might be calculated in the fame manner with the re- 
gard due to any conclufions derived from.induction. But this is 
by no means the truth. One action, or one converfation with 
aman, may convince us of his integrity and induce us to believe 
his teftimony, thoygh we had never, in a fingle inftance, ex- 
erienced: his veracity. His manner of telling his ftory, its 
being corroborated by other teftimony, and various particulars 
in the nature and circumftances of it, may fatisfy us.that it muft 
be true. We feel in ourfelves, that a regard to truth is one 
principle in human nature ; and we know, that there muft be 
fuch a princip4f in every reafonable Being, and that there is a 
neceflary repugnancy between the perception of moral diftinc- 
tions and deliberate falfehood. ‘To this, chiefly, is owing the 
credit we give to human teftimony.. And from hence, in par- 
ticular, muft be derived our belief of veracity in the Deity. | It 
might be fhewn here in many ways, that there is a great diffe- 
rence between the conviction produced by teftimony, and. the 
conviction produced by experience, But 1 will content myfelf 
with taking notice, how much higher the one is capable of 
being raifed than the other. When it appears, that a man 
is not deceived, and does not defign to deceive, we are fo 
far fure.of the truth of the facts related. But when any events, 
in the courfe of nature, have often happened, we are fure pro- 
perly, of nothing but the paft fact. Nor, I think, is there in 
general, antecedent to.their happening, any comparifon between 
the aflurance we have that they will happen, and that which we 


previoufly to calculation. See Mr. Hume’s Effay on Miracles, p, 175, 
176, &c. and Dr, Campbell’s Effay, Seét. 2d. p. 35.—It alfo demon 
ftrates, that the order of events in nature is derived from permanent 
caufes eftablifhed by an intelligent Being in the conftitution of nature, 
and not from any of the powets of chance. And it farther proves, that 
fo far is it from being true, that the underftanding is not the faculty which 
teaches us to rely on experience, that it is capable of determining, in all 
cafes, what conclufions ought to be drawn from it, and what precife de- 
gree of confidence fhould be placed in it.’ ‘ 
ave 








g2 Price’s Four Differtations. 


chave of many facts the knowledge of which we derive from tef- 
timony. For example; we are not fo certain that the tide will 

»on to ebb and flow, and the fun to rife and fet in the manner 
théy have hitherto done, a year longer, as we are that there has 
been fuch 4 man as Alexander, or fuch an empire as the Ro- 
man*, 

‘ From thefe obfervations it follows, that to ufe tefimony to 
prove a miracle implies no abfurdity. *Tis not ufing a feebler 
experience to overthrow another of the fame kind, which is 
Sfrronger: but, ufing an argument to eftablifh an event, which 
yields a direét and pofitive proof, and is capable of producing 
the ftrongeft conviction, to overthrow another founded on 
different principles, and which, at beft, can prove no more 
than that, previoufly to the event, there would have appeared 
to us a prefumption againft its happening. 

¢ What I now mean will be greatly confirmed by obferving, 
that a miracle cannot, with ftriét propriety, be Ayled an event 
contrary to experience. ‘This is one of the affertions which I 
have mentioned among the fallacies, on which Mr. Hume’s ar- 
gument is founded. A miracle is more properly an event diffe- 
rent from experience than contrary to it. Were I to fee a tem- 
peft calmed inftantaneoufly by the word of a man, all my paft 
experience would remain the fame; and were I to affirm that I 
faw what was contrary to it, 1 could only mean, that I faw 
what I never before had any experience of. In like manner ; 
was I to be aflured by eye-witnefles that, on a particular occa- 
fion, fome event, different from the ufual courfe of things, had 
happened, teftimony, in this cafe, would afford direct and pe- 
yemptory evidence for the fact. But what information would 
experience give ?—It would only tell me what happened on 
other occafions, and in other inftances. Its evidence, therefore, 
would be entirely negative +. It would afford no proper proof 
that the event did not happen; for it can be no part of any one’s 
experience, that the courfe of nature will continue always the 
fame.—T here cannot then be any tolerable propriety in aflerting 


* «Tt might.have been added here, as another obfervation of confi- 
derable importance, that the greateft part of what is commonly called 
experience is-merely the report of teftimony. ‘* Our own expe- 
rience reaches around, and goes back but a’ little way; but . the 
experience of others, on which we chiefly depend, is derived to us 
wholly from teflimony.” Dr. Adams’s Efay on Miracles, page 5th.— 
In proportion, therefore, as we weaken the evidence of teftimony, we 
weaken alfo that of experience ; and in comparing them we ought in 
reafon to oppofe to the former, only what remains of the latter after that 
part of it which is derived from the former, that is, after much the 
greateft part of it is deducted.’ 

t * See Dr. Adams’s Effay, page oth and 23d,’ 
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(as Mr. Hume * does) that, in every cafe of a miracle fupported 
by teftimony, there is a conteft of two oppofite experiences, the 
ftrongeft of which ought always to determine our judgments.’ 

The remaining part of this fection is equally clear and accu-: 
rate, but we muft not enlarge. In the laft fection our Author 
confiders the credibility of miracles, and the force of teftimony 
when employed to prove them: this fubject has been often 
treated by very able writers, but by none, as far as we are 
able to judge, with greater precifion or ftrength of reafoning 
than by our Author.—To conclude; there are few works, 
where philofophy and piety form fo happy an union as in thefe 
diflertations. 

* « Effay on Miracles, page 179.’ R ‘ 





The Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy, Gentleman. Vol. IX. 
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EVERAL have compared Mr. Sterne, in his humorous ca- 
pacity, to Cervantes; and others, with more propriety, to 
Rabelais ; but they are all miftaken. ‘The Reviewers have, at 
length, difcovered his real prototype,—HarLequin. Do you 
fee the refemblance, Reader? if you do not, with a fingle 
glance of the mind’s eye, perceive it, it would be an idle at- 
tempt for us to fet about making it out ;—you would, mean 
while, have adull time of it: and we might lofe our labour at 
laft. To us, however, it is a clear cafe, that the Reverend 
Yriffram, does not found half fo well as Harlequin-Shandy ; and 
that, after all the fcholia, commentaries and gloflaries that have 
appeared, in order to explain the nature and defign of thefe 
whimfical volumes, and to afcertain the clafs and order of lite- 
rary compofition to which they belong, we fcruple not to af- 
firm, that fo motley a performance, taking the whole together, 
as far as the publication hath hitherto proceeded, can only be 
denominated the PANTOMIME oF LITERATURE. 

Uncle Toby’s amours are propofed as the main fubject of this 
ninth volume ; but what is propofed, and what is done, are, with 
this Author, points as little connected as the fouth pole is with 
the North; or the difpute between Hume and Roufleau with 
the Diffentions among the Genoefe and the Corficans. 

The volume opens with a dedication, to a great man :—and a 
great man he muft be, indeed, who finds out the wit or the hu- 
mour of this preliminary ferap. But, with this Merry-Andrew 
of a writer, the jeft oftentimes confifts only in his fetting dull 
readers to work, in order to find the jeff cut: while he ftands 
by, grinning like a fatyr, and enjoying the fun of feeing them 

. bufily 
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bufily employed, like the wife men of Gotham, in dragging the 
fifh-pond to get out the moon. 

Chapter the firft, might with equal propriety have been chap- 
ter the laft ;—it informs us of nothing, and has no more affinity 
with my uacle Toby’s affair with the widow Wadman, than 
Mr. ———’s prologue has with his comedy ; to-which, never- 
thelefs, it ferves by way of introduction : juft as this reverie 
about #ey holes, and his: mother’s temperate conftitution, © leads 
‘Triftram to his uncle ‘Toby’s amours.’ 

. In the fecond: chapter, Corporal Trim is earneftly aatcgel 
in the important poft of dreffing out his mafter’s great ramillie- 
wig,,and brufhing up his old regimentals, in order.to his fal- 
lying.forth to lay ‘fiege to the widow Wadman, in due form. 
Here we have a ftroke or two of pleafantry; for, as Triftram 
fays, had Spleen herfelf given a look at the antiquated ramillie, 
which had lain many years fqueezed up in the corner of uncle 
Toby’s old campaign trunk, *twould have coft her ladyfhip a 
fmile. Here too we have a pleafing fketch of my uncle’s ami- 
able portrait. After a grotefque defcription of the old military 
wig,—* Such it was,’ fays he, * or rather, fuch would it have 
feemm’d upon any other brow; but the fweet look of goodnefs 
which fat upon my uncle Toby’s, affimulated every thing around 
it fo fovereignly to itfelf, and Nature had moreover wrote GEN= 
TLEMAN with fo fair a hand tn every line of his countenance, 
that even his tarnifhed gold-laced hat and huge ceckade of 
flimfy taffeta became him; and tho ugh not worth a button in 
thennlelves, yet the moment my uncle Toby put them.on, they 
became ferious obje&s, and altogether feemed to have been 
picked up bythe hand of Science to fet him off to advantage.’ 

The-defcription of uncle Toby’s old fuit of blue and gold, 
is alo admirable ; and the honeft corporal cuts no mean figure, 
array’d in poor Le Fevre’s regimental coat. Thus equipped, 
enward they march ; the captain carrying bis cane like a pike ; 
the corporal’s ftick dangling from his wrift, by means of a black 
leather thong, clipp’d :nto a taficl beyond the knot. 

The journal of this march, to the attack of Wadman-houfe, 
which, if we guefs near the mark, was fituated within 
a quarter of a mile’s diftance from Shandy-hall, is one of 
the moft agreeable parts of this volume. ‘The captain’s noble 
heart began to fail him, and dis difidence encreafed every ftep 
he took ; fo that the interruptions and haltings occafioned by 
the corporal’s ftories, introduced to beguile the length of this 
tedious way, were rather grateful. than-otherwife to uncle Toby’s 
modefty. “The Author has made the moft of this circumftance ; 
and hen have fo many marches and counter-marehes, that we 


arrive at the fixteenth chapter before Trim has actually begun 


the attack, by feizing the knocker of Mrs. Wadman’s door. 
During 
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Duting this: march, the party was, with eager curiefity, 
clofely watched by Mr. and Mrs. Shandy, who had placed 
themfelves in ambufh, at the corner of the garden-wall 5 and 
their remarks and debates ferve:to divert us, ez paffant.. In.one 
of their amiable altercations, Triftram. cleverlyicuts the thread 


of their difpute, and introduces a beautiful apoftrophe to his 


‘Fenny, with. which, we dare fay, our Readers will be pleafed, 
merely from the Author’s pathetic manner of expreflions—fo 
peculiarly his own !—‘ I will not: argue the matter : Time waftes 
too faft: every letter Itrace tells me with what rapidity Life 
follows my pen; the days and. haurs of it, more precious, my 
dear Jenny! than the rubies about thy neck, are flying over our 
heads Jike light clouds of a windy day, never to return more— 
every thing prefles on—whilft thou art. twifting that lock,—fee! 
it grows grey; and every time I kifs thy hand to.bid adieu, and 
every abfence which follows it, are preludes to that eternal fe- 
paration which we are fhortly to make.—’ 

The allufion to the clouds, in the above reflection, is not 
wholly new; but the paflaze has fomething in it excef- 
fively ftriking ! There is more poetry in thofe few lines, than 
in a dozen of the half-crown productions, mifcalled Poems, 
with which we are every month obliged to fwell the catalogue- 
part of our Reviews.—But to return.to uncle Toby, 

We have obferved, that in chap. xvi. our heroes are: actual] 
arrived at the widow Wadman’s door; but it cofts our Author 
that whole chapter, of two pages, to inform us that Trim lifted 
up the knocker, and let it fall again.—Chap. xvii. Bridget’s 
finger and thumb are upon the latch, ready to open the door ; 
but we are not let in—till we come to chap. xviil.—and—that 
is a blank !—-Chap. ‘xix. is equally curious and witty,—a blank 
too !—By another manceuvre, equally .dextrous and furprifing, 
chap. xx. begins in the very middle of uncle Toby’s conference 
with the widow: for we are not informed till chap. xxv. that 
Bridget actually did open the door, and that Capt. Shandy was 
introduced to Mrs. Wadman.—However, all. men may have 
a right, as friend Yorick fays, to tell their flories their own way, 
—we fhall, neverthelefs, deg leave and take it, like the adver- 
tifing people, to try if we can make ftrait this crooked difpofi- 
tion of our Author’s materials. Here then, turning both back- 
ward and forward. at one ‘and the fame time, we come to 
chap, xviii. in-which Mrs. Bridget having admitted the be- 
fiegers within the barriers, juft allowed her miftrefs time to get 
from behind the window-curtain, (where fhe had lain perdue, 
watching the enemy’s approach)—lay a Bible on the table, and 
advance a ftep or two towards the door, to receive the noble 
captain. v 

.© Uncle 
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* Uncle Toby faluted Mrs. Wadman, after the mannef in 
which ‘women were faluted by men:in the year of our Lord one 
thoufand feven hundred and thirteen—then facing about, he 
march'd.up abreaft with her to the fopha, and tn three plain 
words—though not before he was fat down—nor after he was 
fat down—but as he was fitting down, told her, ** he was in love’’ 
—fo that my uncle Toby ftrained himfelf more in the declara- 
tion than he needed. 

‘ Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down, upon a flit fhe had 
been darning up in her apron, in expectation every moment, 
that my uncle Toby would go on; but having no talents for 
amplification, and Love moreover of all others being a fubject 
of which he was the leaft a mafter — when he had told Mrs. 
Wadman onee that he loved her, he let it alone, and left the 
matter to work after its own way. : 

‘ My. father was always in raptures with this fyftem of my 
uncle Toby’s, as he-falfely called it, and would often fay, that 
could his brother Toby to his proceffe haye added but a pipe of 
tobacco—he had wherewithall to have found his way, if there 
was faith in a Spanifh proverb, towards the hearts of half the 
women upon the globe. 

* My uncle Toby never underftood what my father meant ; 
nor will I prefume to extract more from it, than a condemnation 
of an error which the bulk of the world lie under—but the 
French, every one of ’em to a man, whe believe in it, almoft 
as much as the REAL PRESENCE, ** That talking of love, is make 
ing tt.” 

¢ —I would as foon fet about making a black-pudding by the 
fame receipt. 

¢ Let us go on: Mrs. Wadman fat in expectation my uncle 
Toby would do fo, to almoft the firft pulfation of that minute, 
wherein filence on one fide or the other, generally becemes in- 
decent: fo edging herfelf a little more towards him, and raifing 
up her eyes, fub- blufhing, as fhe did it—fhe took up the gaunt- 
let—or the difcourfe (if you like it better) and communed with 
my uncle Toby, thus. 

‘ The cares and difquietudes of the marriage-ftate, quoth 
Mrs. Wadman, are very great. I fuppofe fo—faid my uncle 
Toby: and therefore when a perfon, continued Mrs. Wadman, 
is fo much at his eafe as you are—fo happy, Captain Shandy, in 
yourfelf, your friends and your amufements—I wonder, what 
reafons can incline you to the ftate— 

¢ —They are written, quoth my uncle Toby, in the Com- 
mon-Prayer Book. 

‘ Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, and kept within 
his depth, leaving Mrs, Wadman-to fail up the gulph ae fhe 
- pleafed, ‘ , 

¢ —As 
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¢ As for children—faid Mrs, Wadman—though a princi- 
pal end perhaps of the inftitution, and the natural wifh, I fup- 
€; of every parent—yet do not we all find they are certain 
forrows, and very uncertain comforts ? and what is there, dear 
Sir, to pay one for the heart-achs—what compenfation for the 
many tender and difquieting apprehenfions of a fuftering ‘and de- 
fencelefs mother who brings them into life? I declare, faid my 
uncle Toby, fmit with pity, I know of none; unlefs it be the 
pleafure which it has pleafed God 
‘ —A fiddleftick ! quoth fhe. 


© Chapter the ;Qineteenth, 


© Now there are fuch an infinitude of notes, tunes, cants, 
chants, airs, looks, and acgents with which the word fiddle/tick 
may be pronounced in all fuch cagfes as this, every one of ’em 
imprefling a fenfe and meaning as different from the other, as 
dirt from cleanlinefs—T hat cafuitts (for it is an affair of confcience 
on that fcore) reckon up no lefs than fourteen thoufand in 
which you may do either right or wrong. | 

¢ Mrs. Wadman hit upon the fiddlefick, which fummoned up 
all my uncle Toby’s modeft blood into his cheeks—fo feeling 
within. himfelf that he had fomehow or other got beyond his 
depth, he ftopt fhort.; and without entering further either into 
the pains or pleafures of matrimony, he laid his hand upon his 
heart, and made an offer to take them as they were, and fhare 
them. along with her. | } 

© When my uncle Toby had faid this, he did not care to fay, 
it again; fo cafting his eye upon the Bible which, Mrs, Wad- 
man had laid upon the table, he took it up; and popping, dear 
foul ! upon a paflage in it, of all others the moft interefting to 
him—which was the fiege of Jericho—he fet himfelf to read it 
over—leaving his propofal of marriage, as he had done his de- 
¢laration of love, to work with her after its own way. Now it 
wrought neither‘as an aftringent or a loofener ; nor like opium, 
or bark, or mercury, or buckthorn, or any one drug which na- 
ture had beftowed upon the world—in fhort, it work’d not at 
‘ all inher; and the caufe of that was, that there was fomething 
working there before—Babbler-that I am! I have anticipated 
what it was a dozen times; but there is fire flill in the fubject 
-—allons,’———We offer no commentary here. 


‘ . 


What an intricate knot has this frolickfome Writer tied ! 
There is no fuch thing as undoing it. The thread of his narrative 
of uncle Toby’s courtfhip. is fo perplexingly entangled, by his 
unlucky tranfpofition of the chapters, that we defpair of unra- 
velling it: fome detached circumftances, however, may be ac- 
ceptable to our Readers:—take them, then, zig-zag as they 
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chance to drop out, while we whir the leaves backward and: 
forward. 
' We were particularly pleafed with the happy effe& produced 
on the tender, fufceptible heart of uncle Toby, by Mrs. Wad- 
man’s Aind folicitude about the cure of the wound in hrs groin: 
—though he, poor, worthy foul, was far from feeing to the 
extent of her views, in this intere/ting enquiry. 

© There is an accent of humanity in an enquiry of this kind 
which lulls Suspicron to reft—and I am half perfuaded the 
ferpent got pretty near it, in his difcourfe with Eve; for the 
propenfity in the fex to be deceived could not be fo great, that 
ibe fhould have bofdnefs to hold chat with the devil, without it. 
But there is an accent of humanity—how fhall I defcribe it? 
-—’tis am accent which covers the part with a garment, and 
gives the enquirer'a right to be as particular with it, as your 
body-furgeon. 

«¢ —Was it without remiffion ? 
‘ «¢ Was it more tolerable in bed ? 

«< —Could he lie on both fides alike with it? 
' ¢¢ — Was he able to mount a horfe ? 
_ 6 —.Was motion bad for it?” et cetera. 
were fo tenderly fpoke to, and fo directed towards my uncle 
Toby’s heart, that every item of them funk ten times deeper 
into it than the evils themfelves—but when Mrs. Wadman went 
found about by Namur to get at my uncle Toby’s groin; and 
engaged him to attack the point of the advanced counterfcarp, 
and, péle méle with the Dutch, to take the couterguard of St. 
Roch ftrord in hand—and then with tender notes playing upon 
itis ear, led hiny all bleeding by the hand out of the trench, 
wiping her eye, as he wascarried to his tent—Heaven! Earth t 
Sea !—all was lifted up—the fprings of nature rofe above their 
Tevels—an angel of mercy fat befides him on the fopha—his 
heart glow’d witli fire—and had he been worth a thoufand, he 
had loft every heart of them to Mrs, Wadman.’ * 
~ ‘What an amiable picture of SensteiLit¥ has-our Author 
heredcawn !—What pity that any thing bearing the moft diftant 
refémblance to Opscentry fhiould be fet for its companion !|— 
Dear Triffram !—+ away with your faufages,— away with: your 
ftories of a°cotk and a bull, — and fend your uncle’s-old pluth 
breeches to rag-fair; never more to be heard of, or had in pitiful 
remembrance ! | 

Well! poor uncle Toby, after all, feems-to make nothing 


‘of his widow. We fhall leave him to:carry on the fiege- in his 


own way; and try what other curiofities we can difcover, while 

we wander through the other parts of this literary wildernefs. 
What a pretty, whimfical, affecting kind- of epifode has he in- 
troduced, in- his chapter entitled-INvocatTion ! and which- he 
has, 
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has, with unufual propriety, begun with a very ftriking i#voca- 
tion to —— But our Readers fhall have the chapter entire, ex- 
cépt the abrupt tranfition in the two laft lines; which, im our 
opinion, ferve but to-/péil all, by an ill-tim’d ftroke of levity ; 
like a ludicrous epilogue; or ridiculous fatce, unnaturally tagged 
to the end of a deep tragedy, only as it were, to efface every ele- 
vated, generous, or tender fentiment that might before have 
been excited by the nobler part of the evening’s entertainment. 

, * INVOCATION. 

- © Gentle fpirit of fweeteft humour; who erft didft fit upon the 
eafy pen of my beloved CervANTEs; Thou who glided’ft daily 
through his lattice, and turned’ft the twilight of his prifon into 
noon-day brightnefs by thy prefence—tinged’ft his little urn of 
water with heaven-fent NeCtar, and all the time he wrote of 
Sancho and his mafter, did’d caft thy myftic mantle o’er his wi- 
ther’d* ftump, and wide extended it to all the evils of his 
life—— 
© =Turn ih hither, I befeech thee !—behold thefe breeches ! 

—they are all I have in the world—that piteous rent was givett 
them at Lyons—— ; é 

‘ My fhirts ! fee what a deadly fchifm has happen’d amongi{t 
’em—for the laps are in Lombardy, and the reft of ’em here—I 
never had but fix, and a cunning gypfey of a laundrefs at Milan 
cut me off the fore-laps of five—To do her juftite, fhe did it 
with fome confideration—for I was returning out of Italy. 

© And yet, notwithftanding all this; and a piftol tinder-box 
which was moreover filch’d from me at Sienna, and twice that 


I paid five Pauls for two hard eggs, once at Raddicoffini, and a. 


fecond time at Capua—I do not think a journey throwgh France 
and Italy; provided a man keeps his temper al! the way,: fo bad 
a thing as fome people would make you believe: there muft be 
ups and downs, or how the deuce thould we get into vallies where 
Nature fpreads fo many tables of entertainment.—’ Tis nonfenfe 
to imagine they will lend you their voitures to. be fhaken to 
pieces for nothing; and unlefs you pay twelve fous for greafing 
ee wheels, how fhould the poor peafant get butter to his 

read '—We really expeét too much—and for the livre or two 
above par for your fuppers and bed—at the moft they are but 
one fhilling and ninepence halfpenny—who would embroil their 
philofophy for it? for heaven’s and for your own fake; pay it— 
pay it with both hands open, rather than leave Difappointment 
fitting drooping upon the eye of your fair Hoftefs and ber Dam- 
fels in the gateway, at your departure—-and befides; my deat 


® « He loft his hand at the battle of Lepanto/ 
| H 2 Sie, 
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Sir, you get a fifterly kifs of each of ’em worth a pound —at 
leaft L did | 





‘ ——For my, uncle Toby’s amours running all the way in my 
head, they had the fame effect upon me as if they had been my 
own—l was in the moft perfe&t fiate of bounty and good will ; 
and felt the kindlieft harmony vibrating within me, with every 
ofcillation of the chaife alike; fo that whether the roads were 
rough or fmooth, it made no difference; every thing 1 faw, or 
had to do with, touch’d upon fome fecret fpring either of fenti- 
ment or rapture. ' 

¢ —Theéy were the fweeteft notes I ever heard; and I in- 
ftantly Jet down the fore-glafs to bear them more diftinétly—- — 
*Tis Maria; faid the poftilion, obferving I was liftening—Poor 
_ Maria, continued he, (leaning his body on one fide to let me 
fee her, for he was in a line betwixt us) is fitting upon a bank 
playing her vefpers upon her pipe,. with her little goat befide 
her. 

‘ The young fellow utter’d this with an accent anda look 
fo perfe@ly in tune to a feeling heart, that | inftantly made a 
vow, I would give him a four and twenty fous piece, when I 
got to Moulins | 
* € —And who is. poor Maria? faid I. 

¢ The love and pity of al] the villages around us; faid the 
poftilion— it is but three years ago, that the fun did not fhine 
upon fo fair, forquick-witted and amiable a maid; and better 
fate did Adaria deferve, than to-heve her. Banns forbid, by the 
intrigues of the curate of the parifh who publifhed them-—— 

‘ He was going.on, whea Adaria, who had made a fhort 
paufe, put the pipe to her mouth and began the air again—they 
were the fame notes;—yet were ten times fweeter: it is the 
evening fervice to the Virgin, faid the young man—but who has 
taught her to play itor how fhe came by her pipe, no one 
knows; we think that Heaven has aflifted her in both;. for 
ever fince ihe has been unfettled in her mind, it feems her. on 
eonfolation—fhe ras never once had the pipe out of her hand, 
but plays that /erurce upon it almoft night and day. 

‘ The poftilion delivered this with fo much difcretion and 
natural eloquence, that | could not help decyphering fomething 
m his face above. his condition, and fhould have fifted out his 
hiftory, had not poor Maria’s taken fuch full poffeflion of me. — 
- © We had got up by. this time almoft to the bank where 
Maria was fitting: the was in a thin white jacket, with her 
hair,‘ all but two trefles, drawn up into a filk net, with a few 
olive leaves twiftedia little. fantaftically on one fide—fhe was 
beautiful; and if ever I felt the full force of an honeft heart- 
ache, it was the moment I| faw her——— 





© —God 
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* —God help her! poor damfel! above a hundred maffes, 
faid the poftilion, have been faid in the feveral parifh churches 
and convents around, for her,—but without effeét; we have 
{till hopes, as fhe is fenfible for fhort intervals, that the Virgin 
at laft will reftore her to herfelf; but her parents, who know 
her beft, are hopelefs upon that fcore, and think her fenfes are 
loft for ever. . , 

‘ As the poftilion fpoke this, Marta made a cadence fo 
melancholy, fo tender and querulous, that I fprung out of the 
chaife to help her, and found myfelf fitting betwixt her and her 
goat before I relapfed from my enthufiafm. 

© Maria fook’d wiftfully for fome time at me, and then at 
her goat—and then at me—and then at her goat again, and fo 
on, alternately— : 
, © —Well, Maria, faid I foftly—What refemblance do yoa 
ind ? | 

‘I do intreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was 
from the humbleft conviction of what a Beaf# man is,—that f 
afk’d the queftion; and that 1 would not have let fall an un- 
feafonable pleafantry in the venerable prefence of Mifery, to be 
entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais fcatter’d—and yet I 
own my heart fmote me, and.that I fo fmarted at the very idea 
of it, that I fwore I would fet up for Wifdom and utter grave 
fentences the reft of my days—and never—never attempt again 
to commit mirth with man, woman, or child, the longeft day 
I had to live. i 

‘ As for writing nonfenfe to them—I believe, there was a re- 
ferve—but that I leave to the world. 

* Adieu, Maria!—adiéu, poor haplefs damfel !—fome time, 
bat not now, I may hear thy forrows from thy own lips—but I 
was deceived ; for that moment fhe took her pipe and told me 
f{ych a tale of woe with it, that I rofe up, and with broken and 
iPoular fteps walk’d foftly to my chaife.’ 

Let us fee;—where are we now? Do we advance forward or 
backward ?— What is-there in chap. xxi? Nothing but nonfenfe 
{your pardon, Mr. Yorick!) about Slawkenbergius, and a ftring 
of affes: fye on all fuch idle trumpery !——* Gentle fpirit of 
fweeteft humour,’ would the chafte pen of thy ¢ beloved Cer- 
vantes’ ever have given us fuch ribaldry ?——But is chap. xxii. 
any better? not'much: nor xxiii. nor.xxiv.—In xxv. we have 
an apology for the Author’s conceit of the two blank chapters, 
which we do not think altogether inadmiffible ; viz. * That 
whatever refemblance it raxy bear to half the chapters which are 
written in the world, or, ior cueht [ know, may be now writ- 
ing in it——that it was as ¢ ‘he foain of Zeuxis his horfe: 
‘befides, fays he, I look upo: * which has, only nothing in it, 
“ | | with 
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with refpect ; and confidering what worfe things there are in 
the world-———’ | 

Very true! there are millions of folios, quartos, oftayos, and 
duodecimos in the world, which are a thoufand times worfe than 
thofe thy inoffenfiye fpotlefs pages ; and well would it have been 
for thy reputation S——! had fome fcores of thine too, which 
are not blank, been left in the like ftate of primzval inno- 
cence ! | 

Chap. xxvi. has already contributed toward the entertain- 
ment of our Readers. 

Chap. xxvii. of two lines only, cannot poffibly contribute 
any thing toward the entertainment of any Readers, whatever. 

Chap. xxviii. The amours of Corporal Trim and Mrs, Brid- 
get, in the kitchen.——Chap. xxix. The fame, in continuation. 
‘Thefe are only fit for kitchen-reading :— though there are fome 
good ftrokes in them too. Chap. xxx. Uncle Toby continues 
the fiege, and renews his attacks upon the widow; is more 
deeply in love than ever; but makes no progrefs. Chap. xxxi. 
A very interefting converfation between Captain Shandy and 
Trim; in which the fervant gives his mafter a very important 
hint, relating to the widow’s conduct and views. There is 
more nature in this chapter, and more art in its compofition, 
and more delicacy, than in any other part of the volume; but 
jt would not appear to advantage enough to do juftice to the 
Author, if extracted from the book: thofe who have perufed and 
attentively regarded all the preceding occurrences in the courfe 
of uncle Toby's courtfhip, can. beft judge of its merit. , 

he remainder of the volume affords nothing to blame, and 

almoft as little to commend ; if we except the Rasp of the pa- 
rifh bull, in the laft chapter,—which is dull, grofs, and vulgar. 
-———O what pity that Nature fhould thus capricioufly have em- 
broidered the choiceft flowers of genius, on a paultry.ground—_ 
work of buffoonry ! | 








A Series of Letters, difcovering the Scheme projetied by France, in 
1759, far an intended Invafton upon England with flat-bottomed 
Boats; and various Conferences and original Papers touching that 
formidable Defign. Pointing at the fecret and true Motives, 
which precipitated the Negociations, and Conclufton of the laft 
Peace. To which are prefixed, the fecret Adventures of the young 
Pretender; and the Condué? of the French Court refpeéting him 
during his Stay in Great Britain, and after his Return to Paris. 

Alfo the nef Caufe that brought on the late Banifhment of the Fe- 


fuits from the French Dominions; a Secret as yet concealed from 
‘the Fefuits themfelves: with the real Examination of Father Ha- 
milton, taken at Fountainbleau, Ofcber 1756, who was employed 
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to affaffinate the young Pretender. Together with the particular 
Cafe of the Author. In a Memorial to bis late Royal Highne/s the 
Duke of Cumberland. By Oliver Mac Allefter, Eig;  4to. 
11. 5s. Williams, &c. : 


R. Mac Allefter, a native of Ireland, of an ancient fa- 

mily in that kingdom, being called by his private affairs 
to.Dunkirk, in 1755, he there became acquainted with the late 
earl of Clare, (commonly called marfhal Thomond) the earl of 
Clancarty, and other confiderable Irifh refugees in the French 
fervice, and of the party which efpoufed the intereft of the Pre- 
tender to the crown of Great Britain. ‘Toward this party our 
Author feems, at that time, to have been well inclined; al- 
though he appears to have fince totally changed his principles. 

Hoftilities being commenced by the military operations in 
North America; the defeat of general Braddock revived the 
hopes of the Pretender’s party. ‘Ihe new alliance between the 
houfes of Bourbon and Auftria was thought a fufficient coun- 
terbalance to that concluded about the fame time between the 
kings of England and Prujfia; and both fides were earneftly 
difpofed for a bloody decifion of the points in difpute among the 
contending nations, Our Author gives an account of the vaft 
preparations made in all the towns and fea-ports along the coaft 
of France; and obferves, that ‘ The adventurer’s affairs now 
began to have a more favourable afpect, than they had wore for 
fome years before: and it began to be whifpered, and fecretly 
hinted, that the French were determined to act now with fin- 
cerity in his caufe; and that a defcent would be made in his fa- 
vour ; but that it would be fome time before the projec could 
be carried into execution. I faw the party {pirit rifing, and that 
nothing but the greateft expectations flowed from that joyous 
event, as they termed it. 

‘ Determined, for my own part, to purfue the fame kind 
of behaviour that I had ali along obferved, in not communicat- 
ing my fecret thoughts to any man, I doubted not but, by a 
political. and prudent conduét, fooner or later to be able to ren- 
der the moft effential fervices to my king and country, (which I 
hope you will think I have effectually done) as you will foon 
find in the fequel of my letters.’ 

Previous, however, to thefe anecdotes, the Author takes a 
fummary view of the young Pretender’s private negociations at 
the French court, preparatory to, and his adventures during, 
the rebellion in Scotland, which broke out in the year 1745; and 
he gives a detail alfo of the accidents which befel him after his 
defeat at Cullo@tn, while he was fkulking and hiding about in 
the Highlands ; with the particulars of his final and almoft mi- 
raculous efcape on board a French veflel commanded by one 
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‘captain Dumont, and fitted out on purpofe for the atchievement 
of this adventure. He likewife relates the feveral incidents of 
that ftate-farce which, not long after, was aéted at Paris, when 
the young chevalier was arrefted, coming from the opera, and 
carried prifoner to St. Vincennes. The conftruction which Mr. 
Mac Allefter puts on this procedure, we fhall give in his own 
words ; 

‘ Two or three days after this arreft, the adventurer having 
given his parole (as reported) to retire out of France, he was 
nobly attended and. conducted from St. Vincennes, for a few 
miles, by officers appointed for that purpofe. He then took 
fuch courie as he pleafed ; fuppofed to have gone direétly to his 
uncle’s, the duke de Bouillon, at Sedan ; from whence his cor- 
refpondence and vifits at court incog. were as frequent as he 
liked. It could not-be for any complaitance towards the Eng- 
Jifh.nation that the French minifters entered into this affair ; 
for certainly there is not a people on earth, whom they fo much 
aeteft. ‘“The.true motives of this droll policy, for it was no- 


thing elfe, I could never clearly underftand. Some were of 


opinion, that as the Fiench (noiwithftanding the adventurer’s 
then late misfortunes and milcarriages in Scotland) had, and 
ever will have, defigns of invafion on this kingdom, whenever 
they are in a condition to carry them into execution, they per- 


{uaced iim into this method of a feeming compulfion on him ta 


retire a while from Paris, to remove, as far as poffible, every 
fuppoiition of fuch intent. 

© Others believed it was a political fcheme to favour his de- 
figns of vifiting fome foreign courts incag. to engage them, by 
fuch unkindnefs fhewn him in France, privately to efpoufe and 
intereft themfelves in his affairs, in any future event, which the 
breaking out of a new war might, and always will, give birth 
to; and that in cafe fuch vifits and applications fhould be dif- 
covered, the French might appear to have no hand or part 
therein, and excite fome of thofe powers to enter into his mea- 
fures, and to ferve him with more fpirit. 

-* Beitas it may, all reafonable people faw, that the whole 
of this affair was nothing but a piece of ufelefs finefle; a re- 
fined piece of French policy, fans quere fans téte, and what we 
call in plain Englifh, a bum upon our nation: for it neither 
leflened his intereit, nor diminifhed his correfpondence ; or pre- 


vented his vifit at that court, whenever he was pleafed to make: 
" ufe of either. 


‘ His travels, as above mentioned, being long before deter- 


mined, he, in purfuance thereof, fet out fogag after ; in the 


profecution of which, we fhall leave him for fome time, purfued 


through Europe by a perfon, who followed him fome years, and, 
as 
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as te confefled, was hited to aflaffinate the adventurer, by a con- 
{piracy entered into and carried on for.that purpofe, (as that per- 
fon has fince informed me) between perfons of great diftinétion 
in different -parts of Europe, and the fefuits: which brought on 
the late expulfion and diflolution of that fociety in France, with 
the confifcation of their effects, to the amount of above fix mil- 
Jions Sterling.’ : eae 

Our Author now rambles into a ftrange digreffion relating to 
§ the curfe which James I. imprecated upom himfelf and his pof- 
‘terity, on account of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury,’ 
In fhort Mr. Mac Allefter takes every opportunity of indulging 
himfelf in the moft bitter inveétives againft the whole Stuart 
family, whom he treats as a race of the moft deteftable tyrants 
that ever any country. was curfed with :—tracing the hiftory of 
their mifcondudt, from the rife of that houfe,: to its prefent de- 
clenfion and ruinous circumftances fince the death of the old 
chevalier. On the whole, he concludes, that the fearful judg- 
ment which James imprecated on himfelf and his family, was 
amply vifited upon them, that they might remain as monuments_ 
of divine vengeance, to lateft pofterity. But of all the indi- 
viduals of this dévoted family, the young Adventurer‘feems to be 
moft peculiarly the object of our Author’s fpleen and averfion. 
He every where fpeaks of him in the moft contemptuous terms 3 
grounded ona number of ‘little anecdotes, picked up in conver- 
fations with his difappointed, difgufted, and unfortunate fol- 
lowers: and, on the whole, he makes him out one of the vileft 
characters that can poflibly debafe the dignity of human nature. 
Nay, he carries his virulence.even ef the exploded houfe 
of Stuart, extending it to the whole Scotch nation; of whom 
he takes frequent occafion to fpeak in fuch terms as are enough 
to provoke a Forbes or a Dunn to fettle a Wilkes’s account 
with him. But Mr. Mac Allefter is an Irifhman; and every 
one knows that the gentlemen of that nation. are fo ufed to 
drilling and being drilled, that they value it no more. than— 
a Scotchman does. 

Returning now to his narrative of what he obferved during 
_ his ftay at Dunkirk, he briefly mentions the defperate attempt 
of Damien, to aflaffinate the French king ; and then recites fome 
curious particulars which pafied in feveral converfations between 
lord Clancarty and our Author, relating to the Pretender and 
his family : al which Mr. Mac Allefter has reduced to writing, 
in the form of a Journal. In thefe difcourfes lord C. ex- 
prefled himfelf with fuch a degree of refentment and even ran- 
cour againft the Stuart family, and particularly againft the young 
Pretender, as cannot but ferve, in the judgment of every mo- 
derate reader, greatly to invalidate his allegations againft them. 
In brief, the furious railings of this malcontent adherent.to a 
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ruined party, can only be regarded as the ravings of a perfon, 
grown defperate through difappointments, and maddened by 
misfortune. 

As to the notice taken of our Author, by the prince de 
Soubife, it only ferves to fhew the importance of a man to 
himfelf.—But we come now to an event of more confequence ; ‘a 
kind of tragi-comedy, in which the Author acted a principal 
part. 

In the fummer 1757, Mr. Mac Allefter, in company with a 
Mr. Lewis, an Englifh gentleman, dwelling near Dunkirk, 
with whom he had contracted an intimacy and friendfhip, went 
to Paris, where they lived in a retired way, in one houfe, di- 
verting themfelves with feeing the place, walking in the public 
gardens, and other innocent amufements, Our Author, how- 
ever, occafionally vifited his great friends, Le marechal comte 
de Thomond, and the earl of Clancarty; but the latter foon 
quarreiled with him: to which caufe it is probably owing, that 
he has publifbed the anecdotes abovementioned of the private 
converfations he had with his lordfhip :—But in what light thie 
procedure will appear in the court of Honour, we leave the 
learned in the Jaws of honour to determine. 

On the 31ft of March, 1758, our Author received a billet 
from one Buhot, an infpeCtor of the police, defiring Mr. Mac 
Allefter to call on him the next morning. This greatly fur- 
prized the two friends, and gave them fome uneafy apprehen- 
fions, notwithftanding their unconfcioufnefs of having done any 
thing to excite the jealoufy of government, or given any caule 
of offence whatever.—Mr. M, A. however, obeyed the fum- 
‘ mons ;—what followed we fhall give in his own language. Mr. 
Buhot, fays he, * told me, he was very glad to fee me, and te 
find I had received the billet, which he had left for me the day 
before, at my lodgings. After fome few compliments (in which 
the meaneft of that nation without a grain of fincerity abound) 
he afked me, if I could keep a fecret? I anfwered in the affir- 
mative. He then told me, he really did not himfeif know what 
the fecret was; but that he was perfuaded that it was of confe- 
quence, and not to be divulged. I replied, I imagined in my- 
felf, that I was as capable of keeping any thing fecret, that was 
confided to me, as any man ; and that if fuch fecret fhould be 
difclofed, it would not be by me. He then faid, I think you 
- are not dreffed ; I fhould be glad if you would return home and 
drefs, fo'as to call upon me between ten and eleven o’clock ; for 
I fhall take you to a perfon of great confequence, who is de- 
firous to fee you, and to fpeak to you. Accordingly I went 
home to drefs; and here I muft own my weaknefs and igno- 
tance ; for I.Jooked upon this man, and confidered him at that 
time, as a perfon of weight and confequence in the ftate, whom 
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I afterwards found to be no other or better than a minifterial 
catchpole. At my return I found my gentleman dreffed in a 
handfome fuit of fcarlet cloth, richly laced with a broad gold 
lace, well powdered and frized, &c. We fet out directly, and 
arrived at the hétel of Mr. Bertin, then lieutenant-general of 
the police, whom I had never feen or heard of before; nor in- 
deed had I ever been till then at that part of the town. It hap- 
pened to be Bertin’s levee day, and a great number of perfons 
attending on public and their own. different affairs. 
¢ Following my conductor, we pafled through the firft great 
parlour, which is large, and was very full of people; fuch as 
merchants, officers, abbés, priefts, and people of middling 
yank: then entering another large chamber full of perfons of 
diftintion of both fexes, Bertin in a little time came out, dref- 
fed in his magifterial wig and fhort robe or gown, from his ftudy 
or cabinet, a chamber joining this parlour, where I ftaid with 
my conductor: and having given audience to the company, by 
receiving memorials, petitions, and letters from fome, and 
hearing the requefts and in making promifes to others, he foon 
difmifled this company ; and without going to thofe in the firft 
reat room, through which we entered, he came diredtly 
Sceienl to me, and faluted me. My condué@or had been be- . 
fore in his ftudy with him, to let him know I was come: he 
then retired into the other parlour, and foon went away, leaving 
us together. | ~ 
‘ Bertin began with great politenefs (a la mode de Paris) to 
tell me, he believed I was chofen to be employed in an affair of 
confequence, and afked me, if I could be depended upon to keep 
the fecret? I told him, he might be affured that I fhould never 
mention it to any one; and that if it was. not expofed or related 
by fome body elfe, it would not be by me; but that if, by fome 
unforefeen event, the matter, whatever it might be, fhould 
come to be made public, or tranfgire, I fhould be forry to be 
refponfible or blamed in fuch acafe. He then told me, no fuch 
thing would or could happen; he would take care; that I had 
nothing to fear on that head, for that the matter would only be 
communicated tome: and therefore defired me again to contig 
with myfelf, whether I had refolution and condué& enough to 
keep the fecret; or if not, it would be beft to fay fo, before. . 
things went any further, . Uo 
‘ Such difcourfe, and fuch precaution, raifed in me, I own; 
a great defire and curiofity to know what all this could mean 
or tend to, and induced me to renew my aflurances to him of 
a punctual and inviolable fecrecy. He then added, he did | 
not doubt me: but, continues he, you are, I believe, to go 
jnto the country, where you may meet perfons you do not 
know : if you fhould let any thing tranfpire, you may be mur- 
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dered by perfons * you little fufpect, and whom I fall never 
be able to find out; fo that you will have nobody to blame 
for your misfortune, but yourfelf and your own conduct, 
But if I fhould conduc myfelf well, it would be of the greateft 


honour and advantage tome, I told him, as to my cond 


I would ever anfwer for it with my life; and therefore I he 
nothing to fear in that refpect. He then defired I would meet 
him at Verfailles, the Sunday morning following, at count St. 
Florentin’s.’ 

On the Sunday morning, our Author punétually attended, 
according to the direction given him, and was introduced 
to one Mr. Trefraville, grand prevot of Poitd; a very polite 
genteel perfonage, from whom Mr. Mac Allefter hoped to learn 
the grand fecret; but matters were not yet ripe enough to be 
revealed. Walking with this gentleman in the gardens, Mr, 
T. told him, he believed he (Mr. M. A.) would be fent isto 
the country, on a fecret affair of confequence, in which it 
would be neceflary to act with great prudence and circum- 
fpection ; and that if-he fhould talk of any thing that ‘might be 
communicated to him, it might be his ruin:—And fo they 
arted. 

: Our Author now began to be greatly mortified at finding his 
patience thus exercifed, by fuch referved and myfterious pro- 
ceedings.—It does, indeed, feem very odd and unaccountable, 
that a franger fhould thus be fixed upon, as the moft proper per- 
fon to execute any commiffion of fecrecy and importance. But 
fuch, it feems, the fact was; and fuch the policy of Meflis. St. 
Florentin and Bertin. 

_ In this manner was Mr. M. A. kept in fufpence, and dancing 
attendance on thefe great men, from time to time, till he grew 
very uneafy; but it was now too late for him to retreat.—One 
day he again met with Mr. Trefraville, who had before told 
him they were to go together into the country ; but now Mr. 
T. faid he had affairs that would require him to go before ; and 
thereupon he paid our Author 300 livres, faying, make ufe of 
this; you may be at expence on the road, till we meet.—Mr. 
M.A. heard no more of this bufinefs in embrio for about twelve 
days further. At laft, on a Sunday, early in the morning, a 
perfon camé to his lodging, to let him know, from Buhot, that 
horfes' were then in waiting, to carry him out of town imme- 
diately. Accordingly, without being able to learn whither he 
was to go, he was obliged to fet off at two hours warning; in 
company’ with about fixteen other horfemen, all ftrangers to 
him: and on the Sunday following he found himfelf at Ro- 


chelle, ) 


* The Author cftérwards found that he meant the Jefuits. 
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Wi.cther the minifters had fome fcheme in view that made it 
nocefikry to fend our Author to Rochelle, but which fcheme 
never took cfleét; or whether they previoufly tried him in this 
manner, by way of putting his fteadinefs and prudence to the 
proof, we are left in vain to conjecture: but fo it was, that 
Mr. M. A. fpent fome time (it is not clear how many weeks) 
at this place, without making the leaft way toward coming at 
the grand fecret. Mean while he amufed himfelf with every 
thing the town afforded ; and pafled his time agreeably enough. 
Mi. If. was there, and gave hima frefh fupply of caia *; and 
at lait fent him back to Paris: where he arrived abous the middle 
of Jusze. Here, and at Verfailles, he continued dang'm> about 
the court, and at the minifters levegs, till his patience was, ogaim 
exhaufted ; and he at length concluded, from tic iota filenee 
of his employers, with regard to tt: secret fervice ie wes to ge 
upon, that the bufinefs, whatever it was to have beex, was to- 
tally laid afide. He now lived is; 2 retired mannez, cs before, 
with his friend Lewis, and thought no more of his minisicrid 
jobb, except how to get fome adequate recompence for the 
trouble he had already been put to,—-when walking one day iia 
the Luxemburg Gardens, Buhot met him, and defixed to fee 
him the next,morning. Mr. M. A, went accordingly; when 
Buhot afked him, if he had cover heard of, or known, in Lon- 
don, a prieft of the name of Hamilton? our Author replied ig 
the negative; and nothing more material pafled at this, inter- 
view,——Abont two months after this, Buhot met him again in 
Luxemburg Gardens, and told him he believed he muft go out 
of town in a day, or two with him, by the minifter’s o:den 
Nov. 18th, 4758, he received a billet from Buhot, defiring bim 
to. come away diseétly, and bring with him a couple of thirts 
and a night-cap ; as he would be abfent a few days. ——In fine, 
our Man ‘a, machine (for as fuch, and merely fuch, Mr. M. A, 
feems to have been, for fome time, regarded by the great mea 
at the helm) was put into a coach, in company with Mr. Buhot, 
and driven out of the. city; but whither they were going, he 
could not fo much as gueis: for they. pafled out at one fide of 
the fuburbs, by a way which he-had never feen before. Here 
the narrative may, go on, a little, ia the Author's own words: 

‘ After driving about two. miles, fays he, we flopped at a 
moft large noble building, which looked to me like.an old ftate- 
ly palace (as. 1 afterwards learned it had been): the buildings in 
front, which feemed to me to rua in one angle, ina kind of 
femicircle, were very grand, clean, and handfome. The. court 
before the building was large and fpacious; fo that. feveral 
coaches might ftand or drive round, without incumbering each 


* Three hundred livres, as before. 
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other. ‘There was before the court, which was feparated fiom 
the great road, or rather avenue, a long range of iron palifades, 


‘and iron gates, fuch as are generally before the moft fuperb 


country-houfes of the firft noblemen ; and at the corner of this 
range in front was a handfome lodge, in which a Swifs porter 
refided. | 

« Cafting my eyes about, as foon as the coach ftopt, and 
not feeing any perfon in the great court, nor at the doors of 
‘windows of any of thofe buildings, but every thing with an ap- 
pearance of retirement and tranquillity, I inftantly concluded it 


‘to be a convent, or. the palace of fome archbifhop, or other per- 


fon of diftinguifhed rank in the church. Getting out of the 
coach, the Swifs came dire&tly to us. Buhot, to whom he was 
well known, ordered. him to take in the little trunk, and then 
defired me to leave my- fword with him till our return ; which 
the more confirmed -me in my firft idea, of its being a kind of 
convent, monaftery, or religious houfe. Walking acrofs this 
Jarge court, I afked Buhot, what place this was? He anfwered, 
This is Bicétre. I was not in the leaft the wifer for this infor- 
mation, as | had never heard of the place before, nor the word 
Bicétre mentioned, to my knowledge, in all my life. Having 
ftopped a little, to take a view of the buidings, I obferved a 
iazza or arcades.under part of the buildings, and a large pair 
of handfome iron gates like the former, which opened into ano- 
ther large {pacious court. xs 
© Afking Buhot, what place that was where the laft-men- 
tioned iron gates ftood ? he told me there were difordered people, 
who boarded and lodged in a houfe within the infide court of 
thofe gates; that there were many gentlemen of fortune in pen- 
fion there ; and that people might live there genteelly at what 
rate or price they pleafed, according to their fortunes and eftates : 
and continues he, you may go in there perhaps for a little time 
to talk with one of them on an affair, which I fhall mention 
to you. If-you fhould ftay a few days, fo much the better ; for, 
it-will be'the making of your fortuae. You are the only man 





in France to whom the bufinefs would be confided, and it is for 


the king himfelf that you are entrufted. 3 

4 We were at this time arrived to the foot of the great flairs, 
which faced the great court under the piazzas ; and as:he was 
conducting me up thefe ftairs to an apartment, Take this: paper, 
fays he, and put it in your pocket; but don’t read it till we 
come down. ftairs; it will tell you what to’ fay to the perfon 
you are {peak to, in cafe you fhould go where he is. You muft 
not tefl your name, but fay it is the fame’ you will hear mé 
mention, if it fhould happen that any perfon fhould afk- to 
know it. 
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. © We then entered into a large apartment, and a gentleman 
immediately came to us, whofe name | afterwards found to be 
Honnette, aid that he and my conductor Buhot were intimate 
friends. No fooner were the ufual compliments of civili 
pafled, than Buhot prefented him a paper, which he took out 
of his pocket ; and as foon as the other had caft his eye over it, 
he fays to Buhot, cafting at the fame time an oblique look on 
me, This, Sir, I fuppofe, is the gentleman, whofe name is Phi- 
lip Grandville, mentioned in this paper. To which Buhot re- 
plied in the affirmative, whilft I remained fitent. Mr. Honnette, 
who is a man of fortune (at leaft by his office) and keeps his 
equipage, as do feveral other officers of this houfe, as I learned 
foon after, rung his bell, at which a lufty man came in, dreffed 
hike a country Setter’ co whom Honnette faid, ‘Take this gen- 
tleman with you, and fhew him the place; and defiring me at 
the fame time to go along with him, I went accordingly, not 
\}/ fufpe&ting any thing, but that I fhould return in a little time to 
Buhot, whom I had left waiting with Honnette in his apart= 
ment. 

‘ Paffing along the piazas at the iron gates, the man took 
out of his pocket two large keys, unlocked the gates, and as 
foon as we were entered, he immediately locked the doors, I 
then inftantly obferved grenadiers, as centinels under arms, and 
bayonets fcrewed at the top of their firelocks. I faw at fome 
little diftance many foldiers walking about, as if before their 
guard-roem, and feveral men, who made a meagre miferable 
figure, and looked as if half-ftarved. ‘Thofe wretches were alt 
in the uniform of the houfe, which is a coarfe brown jacket, 
large brown breeches, half leg down, like trowfers, coarfe ftock- 
ings of the fame colour, an high cap fugar-loaf form, of the 
fame coarfe cloth with the jacket and breeches, and wooden 
fhoes. | | 

‘ | was inftantly ftruck with terror at the objedts, though 
I then had only a curfory view, as I paffed along after my 
guide, who led me in at a large door of another building ; and 
going up large fpacious ftone ftairs, like church ftairs, where £ 
ebferved long galleries, 1 thought I fhould have dropped down 
dead, with a moft overcoming, uncommon, and extraordina 
fmell, fuch as I had never perceived in alF my life before, not- 
withftanding the houfe, ftairs, and galleries, appeared perfectly’ 
clean. ‘ 

* Being on the firft floor, my good guide conduéted me’ 
through his kitchen, near which he had:a little room by way of 
office, anda bed-chamber decently furnifhed. He begged‘I would 
take a chair and fit down; which I did, whilft he went in and 
eut, two or three times, upon his own private affairs; but 
which, I thought, was to bring fomebody to: me. At length. 
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coming, as I apprehended, to ftay,. Pray, Sir, faid I to hini, 
what place is, this The hofpital and prifon. of Bicttre, Sirs 
faid he. At which I was not a little fhocked., What is your 
office? continues I. He: replied, I.am captain of the prifon 
(gaoler), . Yqu have a good many prifoners then, I prefume? 
faid I. Yes, Sir, in all about fix thoufand. We. generally 
have from five to fix thoufand of both fexes jn this prifon, faid 
he, and eighty men and officers conftantly under arms, hefides 
the fervants and officers of the houfe, to take care of them; and 
that neither officer nor foldier, nor any perfon whatfoever, could 
go out without his permiffion, after they have once entered 
within the gates. You may judge, from this, of the extent of their 
buildings, to which large gardens are annexed; and how my 
heart began to Mutter, from an imagination that I was kid- 
napped, on hearing what he faid. But in the fudden ftarts of 
refleCtion, I had the confolatian to think, L had, neither faid or 
done any thing to give offence. 1 was now impatient to look at 
the paper given me by Buhot, which I had as yet found no op- 
portunity to do in private. In the fame breath, I was defirous 
to have farther difcourfe with the noble captain, and.afked him, 
wha thofe people were that I had feen, at coming in, drefled 
in fo particular a manner? He told me, they were a few of the 
prifoners, who behaved well, who had been a long time con- 
fined, and were employed in ym fome few trifling offices in 
the houfe: that they were all dre ed. in the fame manner: for, 
faid he, if the beft man in France was fent a prifoner here, we 
ftrip him of cloaths, money, linnen, even fhoe-buckles.(which 
are returned to him when. difcharged) to put on him the habit of 
the houfe : he is not permitted,to have the ufe of a knife, or of any; 
thing made of metal, not fo much as a needle or pins. I afked 
him the reafon : he. told me, the dre{fs was to difcover them, in 
cafe they fhould make their efcape, to facilitate their being re-. 
taken -by their defeription.: and that their being deprived - of 
every. thing compofed of metal, was to. prevent, their, making 
away with themfelves. I afked him how they did to-cut their 
victuals? With wooden knives, faid he ; and. fhewed me fome 
of them made of a hard woad: but they feldom. have occafion, 
for any, being in no wife incumbered.with meat, unlefs the un-. 
happy rich, and what they kave of that commodity is, fo, —_ 
boiled or. roatted, as to fall to. pieces of itfelf, when. bro 
table. Uneafy to found him, I told him, 1 fuppofed I fh old 
he going in.a,fhort time.. He faid, Not fofoon, Sir; yau: can’t 
© without an order. You are to.be here for fome time,. but: 
not to be: ufed. like other prifoners. : befides, there is a perfon, , 
helieve, to. be brought here to you, in a, day. or, two. J.then, 
found [ ftood committed prifoner,,.by the paper which Buhot 
gave Mr. Honnette, under the name of. Philip. Grandville 
which 
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which was Bertin’s committimus, and that this muft ot would 
be productive of fomething extraordinary. 

© Night approaching, the captain of thefe thoufands defired 
to know if I would have any thing ordered for fupper, telling 
me there was a good table allowed and conftantly kept for the 
gentlemen officers of the houfe, who all have apartments in the 
handfome buildings in the firft court : and that there were two 
cooks, and other under-fervants ; and that whatever I pleafed 
to order for dinner or fupper, according to my tafte or liking, 
would be got for me. I thanked him, and told him, I fhould 
eat no fupper; intruth, my appetite was fled, but my fears and 
apprehenfions remained ; which fo alarmed me; that I did not 
know whether the event might not coft me my life, or my’ 
liberty for ever; feeing fuch tricks, artifice, and deceit; in all 
thofé proceedings. When I inquired where I was to lie, he 
told me, in a véry good room in the uppermoft floor, which had 
been lately occupied by 2 marqtis or count, a perfon of great 
diftin&tion; who had been there a long while, and who had but 
a fhort time before’ obtained his liberty. He then told me, he 
would order a good fire in the ropm, and wood, defiring me to 
let him know when I wanted any thing. Going to the room, 
where I was to lie; condu&ted by this captain, I found a candle 
and a good fire burning, a table, two chairs, and a tolerable bed 
for fuch a place. An elderly many an under-officer of the houfe, 
came intand put on a pair of fheets.. On their going away, the 
captain locked me up with as much care, as if I had been pri- 
foner for forne heinous crime againft the ftate: which gave me 
new uneafinefs, as I did not dowbt but my room door would have 
been left to my own care, The precaution, however, was better 
for me, as 1 was afterwards informed : and the captain, on lock- 
ing the door, told me, he fhould bring me in the morning: fome 
paper; péns, ink, and wax, as he had been ordered.’ 

_ Being now alone, our Author perufed the paper which Buhot 
had given him ; it was entitled, ‘ Inftructions for Mr. Mac Al- 
lefter ’ and: is thus tranflated : 

‘ The perfon to be obferved {peaks often of the Jefuits, and 
particularly of father Fleuriau, who, he fays, has done him 
snany good offices: it will be neceflary ingenuoufly to know 
where he lives, and in what convent he is. 

¢ In adting with circumfpection, as the cafes fhall require, it 
will be proper to have the greateft attention not to forget the 
names, countries, and places of abode, of the perfons with whom 
woos od he has any connection,’ | 

On tBading over the above, our Author, though greatly at a 
fofs what to think of the adventure, began to recollect all that 
had paffed from the 1ft of April to that time; and was led to 
imagine he was now on the verge of pervading the grand fecret, 
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by means of the perfon who was to be brought to him for exami 


nation: and at laft he concluded, that the bufinefs he was to 
enter upon was a branch of Damien’s affair; that the dangerous 
perfons againft whom he was cautioned, were the Jefuits ; and 
that he fhould apparently run the fame rifk the king had done, 
but might not efcape {fo well, in cafe the tranfattion fhould 
come to light.—* Another confideration, fays he, which moft 
fenfibly touched me, wads, that being now at the mercy of the 
ininifters, and, by the moft deceitful fcheme, thus fhut up in 
ene of the moft dreadful prifons, I believe, in all the world ; 
into which I was artfully, but innocently, betrayed and de- 
luded; where remorfe, humanity, or pity, have never fhewn 
their faces, nor juftice nor liberty been obtained, but through 
intereft or money ; where no perfon, friend or acquaintance, 
knew I was decoyed: where no letter is received; and from 
whence no letter is permitted to go, but through the hands of 
an officer of the houfe, who firft perufes it, (for thus much with 
refpect to letters I had learned from the honourable captain, in 
my difcourfe with him in his own apartment) confidering, I fay, 
the critical fituation I was in, I began to be apprehenfive, that 
when the fecret fhould be communicated to the minifters, which 
I fuppofed was to pafs through my hands, it might then fall out, 
that to prevent its tranfpiring, I might be kept myfelf in prifon, 
by thofe very minifters who fent me there, for the remainder of 
my life, the more effectually to fecure the concealment.’ 

Diftraéted with fuch reflections as thefe, our Author pafled a 
tedious and fleeplefs night. What happened to him the next 
day, with his farther account of: that horrible prifon called the 
Bicétre, muft be referved for the conclufion of this article, in 
our next number.—Mean time, a word to our Dear Country- 
men : 

Happy Britons! rejoice, and be exceeding thankful that 
ye are not as thefe poor Frenchmen! that ye are not, like them, 
crouching under the heavy yoke of DEspoTism, in the land of 
Baftiles and Bicétres ; and liable, as they are, for the flighteft of- 
fence againft fome exalted mifcreant, to be feized by the ruthlefs 
hand of ArnrTRARY PoweER,—torn in a moment from your 
Dearest Connexions, and caft into Outer Darkne/s, (for 
Hell is there indeed,. anticipated on Earth!) where, in weeping, 
and wailing, and gnafbing of teeth, they are doomed to pafs the 
forlorn remains of thofe miferable days and nights, appointed to 


the haplefs wretch who is born the Devoted Slave of a Lawxess 
Tyrant ! G 
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An Appeal’ to common Senfe in Behalf | of Religion. 8vo. §s: 
Printed at Edinburgh, for Kincaid and Co. Sold by Cadell 
in London. 


VERY attempt to repel the efforts of {cepticifm and infi- 
fy delity, and to eftablifh the great truths of natural and re- 
vealed religion on a firm and immoveable foundation, is juftly 
entitled to, and will certainly meet with, a favourable reception 
from evety fincere ftiend to virtue and to his country. 

The ingettious Author of this appeal is of opiniot, that Chri- 


’ ftian philofophers and divines have done no final] prejudice to 


the caufe of religion, by fubjeGting the moft facred and obvious 
truths to the refinements of reafoning, and that their fuccefs in 
eftablifhing the primary truths both of ethics and theology would 
have been much greater than it is, if they had betaken themfelves 
to the authority of COMMON SENSE. 

¢ The human mind, fays he, hath a power of proriouncirig at 
firft fight, on obvious truth, with a quicknefs, clearnefs, and 
indubitable certainty, fimilar, if not equal, to the information 
conveyed by the external organs of fenfe. Its exercife begins in 
children with the firft dawn of rationality, and not till then; 
and is ever after enjoyed in fome degree by learned and unlearn- 


ed, and by every individual of the human kind, who is not an 


idiot, or fomehow difordered in his intelleétuals ; affording an 
almoft infallible dire&tion in the whole condué of their lives ; 
and was intended by the Author of our being for giving us entire 


‘fatisfa€tion concerning al] primary truths, thofe of religion in 


particular: and our not having recourfe to that power, is the 
true caufe of thofe idle difputes which have been maintained of 
Jate about the truth of religion. 

¢ It is the well known practice of wife men in all ages, and 
in none more’ than in the prefent, to relieve themfelves from 
perplexities arifing from idle debates, by an appeal to common 
fenfe. Beingyaware of the errors to which we are liable, and 


the artifices practifed in deducing one truth from ariother, they 


have entertained a juft diftruft of reafoning, efpecially of labo- 
rious and fubtle reafoning ; and obferving, on the other hand, 


certain fimple perceptions of truth, which may be depended on, 


and to which all who are not downright idiots; or difordered in 
their faculties, do readily agree, they have recourfe to the autho- 
rity of thefe perception as an undoubted ftandard of truth; 
and it will be difficult to affign a good reafon, why the learned 
have not taken the fame courfe in their controverfies'about re- 
ligion. 

Occafional appeals are frequently made to common fenfe in 
behalf of particular truths. But no great forwardnefs hath yet 
appeared, in the friends of oe to truft the whole caufe to 
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that décifion, “though they might with fafety. Coimoh fente; 
it is like, will make great havock of theological opinions, but 


cannot hurt religion. If it contracts the fyftem one way, it 


will enlarge it another; and give it, on ‘ whole, a fulidity 
and ftability which it cannot obtain from the refinements’ of the 
learned, 

* In the defences of religion hitherto offéred, great ftrefs is 
laid on candor in judging. But when do we fee difputes about 
religion brought to an iflue by means of this virtue? And how 
feldom do we find this much talked of candor among difputants 
of any kind? If in well regulated focieties we meet with as 
much regard to truth and juftice as is neceflary for the commerce 

of life, it is well. But that impartiality of judgment which 
enables one to fee, and own, and renounce his errors, and em+ 
brace the oppofite truth, is very rare. You fhall find fifty bi- 
gots, of all denominations, for one freethinker of this kind. 


_ . Pbrough pride, or fhame, or fear, or through the mere’ force 


of habit, men cleave to the opinions they have once'efpdoufed, 
and will not give them up whilft they can maintain them, and 
will endeavour to maititain them as long as they have the colour 
of reafon to keep them in countenance. There is therefore a 
neceflity for the interpofal of authority ; not of the civil magif- 
trate, for that is improper and dangerous, but of that power of 
the human mind, which is fupreme, and whofe decifion none 
will dare to reject. Many fcruple not to ufe all the arts of fo- 
phiftry in seafoning, who would be abafhed and overawed by 
the authority of common fenfe.’ 

His appeal is divided into feven books; in the firft of whicl 
he endeavours to fhew, that mankind in all ages have paid too 
litle regard to the authority of common fenfe. This book is 
divided into three chapters, in the firft of which he obferves,, 
that both the learned and the unlearned have a ftreng propenfity 
to purfue far-fetched difcoveries, to the neglect .of traths more. 
obvious and ufeful. ‘The whole flock of human knowlege, he 


fays, arifes from the exercife of thefe thrée powers of the hu- 
.man mind, perception, judgment and reafoning. By fimple 


perception we arc informed of that variety of beings, with their 
obvious qualities, which fall within cur fphere’; as by a petcep- 


. tion equally fimple, we get the knowlege or con{cioufnels of our 


own exiltence, and obvious qualities and powers. .By a fnnple 


_ act of judgment we pronounce immediately upon all the obvious 


relations of thofe beings which are the objects of perception, 
their relations to one another, and the relstion they bear to us. 


By the power of reafoning we inveftigate qualities ahd relations 
of being which are not ‘the immediate objets of perception 


and judgment, by deducing them from thofe which are. 
* Such then, continues Dr. Ofwald, are the powers where- 
with 
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with mankind are furnifhed for fupplying them with ufefu] 
knowlege. Let us now fee how they employ thefe powers. 
 * For the exercife of the two firft of our intellectual powers, 
nature hath opened a large field of ufeful hoop lstee and fuch as 
may be depended on in the conduct of life. If the obje& is 
viewed at a proper diftance, and there happens to be no cafual 
diforder or defect in the powers, the obfervations we make, and 
the judgment we pronounce, by the fimple acts of perception 
and jean, are almoft infallible; and by treafuring up the/e 
in our memories, (were we as diligent in collecting and. record- 
ing them as we ought to be), we fhould be plentifully provided 
with excellent materials for all the ordinary occafions of life. 
But unhappily we do not chufe this plain, eafy, certain road to 
wifdom which nature hath pointed out. Overlooking many jm- 
portant difcoveries which offer themfelves to our obfervation, 
we run ‘eagerly in purfuit of diftant, obfcure, and often infig- 
nificant knowlege. Through a too great fondnefs of cultivat- 
ing and employing our reafoning powers, we forget to give full 
exercife to the fimple powers of perception and judgment ; 
which proves one of the chief fources of the ignorance, the 
miftakes, and the follies of mankind. This will appear ina 
furprifing light, by taking a fhort furvey of the ways of men, 
both learned and unlearned. 
¢ The writers on logic, whofe province it is to direct and 
afift mankind in the exercife of their intellectual powers, have 
contributed not a little to miflead them. After ftating and de- 
fining the two firft, they immediately pafs on to the third power, 
and give copious and minute directions about its proper exercife ; 
as if reafoning were the chier fource of knowledge, and the 
great bufinefs of a rational being. Little care is had to guard 
the mind againtt indolence, imattention, inaccuracy of obfer- 
vation, rafhnefs, precipitancy of judgment, and that variety 
of deceptions which arife from prepofleffion, prejudice, paffion, 
and innumerable biafes to which the human mind is fubje&. 
The main defign with moft of thofe writers is, to form an acute 
reafoner, and aole difputant, with lisle regard to the acquifi- 
tions of that ufeful and neceflary accomplifnment called geod 
fen/e. | : : 
sy From this wrong direAion in the outfetting, have all the 
learned almoft purfued a falfe track of knowledge. Though 
the whole of nature lies expo/ed to their view, the collection 
they have made of ufeful truth is fmall, in comparifon of what 
might reafonably be expeéted from their application and in- 
duftry. Many of the beft written books are full of trains of 
reafoning, of laborious reafoning, with but here and there a 
difcovery of confequence. We meet with opinions, and fyf- 
tems of opinions, various, oppofite, and contuadiGtory, with 
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a great variety of arguments, objections, and confutations, and 
but few of thofe indubitable maxims on which a wife man would 
chufe to found his conduct. | Setting afide the doctrines of na- 
tural philofophy, which are founded upon repeated experiment 
and obfervation, or upon’ a fpecies of reafoning’ opealy to. bé 
depended on, the ufeful and undoubted truths to be gathered 
from all. the ‘other fciences, bear no proportion to the dubious 
pofitions, and conjectural ‘reafonings in fupport of thefe po- 
fitions, with which the writings of the learned ‘abound. So 
true is this obfervation, that one may go through the Circle of 
fciénce without being able to pick’ up as much information as 
would be fufficient for his conducting himfelf with propriety in 
any ftation ‘of life. ~~ ~ 

"© Now, is there not here a juft ground of euiptsiot ? Is 
not this the reafon why the fciences are in fo little reputation 
with men of bufinefs; and why the fchools are fo early torfaken 
by thofe who are’ defigned for the higheft and moft important 
trufts’? | 

' © There is perhaps too much pidiiid to complain of the nar- 
row views and low turn of mind that fometimes appear‘in men 
of rank and power. But they, in their turn, have juft ground 
to complain of the learned. Letting: fay they, may be of ufe 
to giye an opening to the minds of young people, and to put 
their faculties into exercife; but not to form their manners, or 
regulate their conduc. Young people, fay they, muft not be 
kept too Jong in the fchools, left they contract habits of think- 
ing that are oppofite, or foreign at leaft, to common praétice. 
‘They are therefore difpatched to another, perhaps a neceflary, 
but a very dangerous {chool, the world; where they may get 
acquainted with men and things.’ And it is well, ‘if by feein 
objects with their own eyes,’ and by the due’ exercife” of the 
fimple powers of pérception and judgment, they colle@'a fyftem 
of obvious and undoubted truths, by the knowlege of which yy! 
may fteer their courfe with fafety. Thus have the learned di 
appointed the world of that benefit they had a'title to expect 


from their labours, and brought ‘the fciences into fome des ree 
‘of contempt, by employing themfelves chiefly in doubtful re- 
fearches into diftant and obfcure truths, to the neglect of thofe | 


more eafily attained, more certain and ufeful.* © «* 

‘ The folly of overlooking obvious and certain truths, and 
running eagerly in purfuit of thofe more remote-and uncertain, 
is not peculiar to the learned: : It:is the foible of human nature, 
and difcovers itfelf in all the arts, ‘the moft néceffary, the moft 
common, and in the loweft occupations, as well as in the 
fciences, Do hufbandmen, artificers, and thofe who are em- 
ployed in the feveral branches of trade, give due attention to 
the various methods of 3 —s and enlarging the a 
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of bufinefs in which they are engaged, thofe methods, I mean, 
which lie within their fphere, and offer themfelves to obferva- 
tion? They do it juft fo far, and no farther than they are 
urged ‘ neceffity, or folicited by the near profpe& of great 
gain. Beyond that they feldom go; but hold on, with little 
variation, the track into which they were firft put, till their cu- 
riofity is awakened by fome far-fetched difcovery of fome bold 
adventurer, who often engages allthe men of enterprife in rafh 
and dangeroys exploits.’ 
' The Dr. goes on to fhew, by a variety of inftances, that the 
folly of overlooking the moft valuable and moft evident truths 
is not confined to any clafs of men, but prevails univerfally, 
and is indeed the foible of human nature. What he advances 
in this chapter is not with a view of decrying the ufe of reafon- 
ing, which, in many cafes, cannot be difpenfed with, but of 
recommending the due exercife of other intelleétual powers, of 
équal ufe ahd neceffity. 

It is no eafy tafk, he juftly obferves, to determine the pre- 
ference in favour of one or other of the many different hypo- 
thefes of virtue devifed by divines and philofophers in the pre- 
fent age; nor is it eafy to fay how far the intereft of virtue is 
concerned in the decifion ; but one may fafely affirm, he thinks, 
that if the penetration and compafs of thought which appear in 
thefe works, had been employed in a careful furvey of the human 
mind, its fentiments, affections, propenfities ‘and powers, its 
found and fickly ftate, with a juft reference to the obvious du- 
ties of life, the world would have been furnifhed with a fyftem 
of ethics more complete, more eafily comprehended, and much 
better adapted to common ufe, than any that can be produced 
by abftract reafoning. 

He further obferves, and with great juftice too, that the ge- 
nius, learning, and zeal, which have been employed in the 
explication of doctrines thiat are utterly inexplicable, and in fa- 


thoming depths of theology which far exceed the line of hu-. 


man underftanding, would have been much more properly and 
profitably employed in pointing out the true path to happinefs, 
and warning mankind againft the various and manifold delufions 
to which they are liable. Not that profound refearches of 
the critical or philofophical kind are altogether to be condemn- 
ed, he fays; they have their ufe, and are in fome degree ne- 
ceflary. But why fhould divines of diftinguifhed ability, be 
afks, beftow’ their labours upon thefe lefs profitable, though 
more curious enquiries, to the neglect of that immenfe treafure 
of divine and moral truth which is level to every capacity, com- 
mends itfelf to every man’s confcience, touches every fpring of 
action, and, when reduced to juft order, and ¢learly fet forth, 
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would make a: fyftem fo complete, fo beautiful, and fo grand, | 
as ro confound, if not for ever to filence, the adverfaries of re- 
ligion, and give, at the fame time, the higheft fatisfaction to 
good men ? 

Inthe fecond chapter of his firft book, our Author thews, 
that the fages of antiquity neglected obvious truths of the 

eateft moment to the interefts of virtue, through an abfurd 
inclination to employ their reafoning powers on improper fub- 
jects.—His third chapter is as follows : 

* When the world was bewildered, fays he, the vulgar by 
their prejudices, and the learned by refinements, and when an 
unufual flow of fuccefs and profperity was about to extinguifh 
in the minds of the great, all fenfe of religion and virtue, it 
pleafed God to interpofe in a manner unexpected and furprifing. 
A light from heaven broke out at once upon the benighted na- 
tions. A revelation from God, vouched to the very ”fenles of: 
men, held up to view thofe facred truths which had been long, 
overlooked, or grofly. perverted. Meflengers were difpatched 
to the different nations, calling upon them to forfake théir vices 
and impieties, and to return to God, who was willing to re- 
ceive them to-favour through the mediation of that divine per- 
fon, who, having expiated their guilt hy his death, had afcend- 
ed into heaven, to appear in the prefence of God for them, and 
would affuredly return to judge the world, and to render to 
every man according to his deeds. To roufe the attention of 
mankind, and confirm their commiffion, thefe divine meflengers 
were impowered to perform miraculous cures in the fight of all, 
and to raife the dead. 

‘ The attention of mankind was fully roufed, their moft fcru- 
pulous inquiries were fatisfied, their prejudices were fubdued, 
and multitudes in all corners of the world embraced the truth, 
and multitudes of all ages, and of both fexes, foon fealed the. 
truth with their blood. The dreams of philofophy, with the 
fictions of poets, vanifhed ; the temples of the idols were de- 
ferted ; and all the nations ‘of the then known world: devoted 
themfelves to the worfhip and obedience of the one true God, 
through the mediation of the one only Mediator between God 
and man. 

' © But; alas! the folly of the human heart broke out anew. 
Not many ages had paffed, when, neglecting the plain truths 
of God, men plunged into infcrutable fubj sy They differ- 


ed in their judgments; they difputed ; i raged ; and in the 
ury of their zeal, different feéts denounced “anathemas each 
againft other, on account of their different conceptions of in- 
comprehenfible dotrines. They went.on from age to age, neg- 
omnes what was uleful and obvious, and prying curioufly into 
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hidden myfteries. And as learning declined, and floods.of bare . 


barians broke in upon them, they hecame in every age more 
ignorant, more foolifh, and more wicked, til at laft falling 
under the direétion of crafty priefts and interefted ftatefmen, 
they were brought back almoft, and had it not been for the 
written word. of God, which they carefully preferved, however 
little they confulted it, they would have been brought altoge- 
ther back, to the fame groffnefs of ignorance, fuperftition, 
and vice, from which the Chriftian revelation had delivered 
them. 


and fhook off the dominion of ignorance and error. But as 
the truth had been Jong difguifed, and the underftandings of 


men debafed and diftosted by the influence of falfe learning, they . 


could not all at once attain to juft ideas of religion. They 
fplit again into fects, formed different creeds, and different plans 
of worfhip and government; and having been much exercifed 
in fubtile and hot difputes with the Romith doftors, they en- 
tered into contefts of much the fame kind, and in much the fame 
{pirit, with one another about their peculiar tenets. 

‘ Mean time a fect arofe who called the whole in queftion ; 
and believing themfelves equally privileged with others to found 
unfathomable depths, they employed the fame fubtilty of rea- 
foning againft religion, which contending divines had employ- 
ed againft each other. And the friends of religion, not aware 
of the confequence, did, partly through zeal for the truth, 
and partly from a habit of difputing, and a confidence of vic+ 
tory, admit the wholetodebate. _ . Y 


‘ Acontroverfy.of courfe commenced about poffible and im- 


pofible, fit and unfit, right and-wrong, in the abftra&; about 
the whole of the divine ceconomy, .what ought, and what 
ought not to be the meafures of government with regard to free 
agents, and whether indeed there were any fuch ; whether there 
is any effential difference between virtue and vice, and whence 
the difference arifes ; whether there is any occafion for a divine 
interpofition in the concerns of religion ;- and whether the 
Deity can be fuppofed to favour any age or nation with any fuch 
interpofition in preference to others ? * 

‘ Queftions were moved, and controverfies agitated, from 
which a pious heart would naturally fhrink, and .with which, 
common fenfe, if the minds of men had not been previoufly 
prepared for the entertainment, would be mightily. fhocked. ‘No 
one had the hardinefs to attempt a detection of impofture in the 
Chriftian revelation ; but innuendos, fufpicions, and furmifes 
in abundance were thrown out; to all which, full and formal 
Bet : | anfwers, 


¢ Upon confulting the facred records, and appealing to them, | 
the one half of Chriftendom were made fenfible of their folly, 
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anfwers, replete with erudition, philological, philofophical, and 
theological, were offered to the public. 

_ © Not only the Chriftian revelation, but the moral. perfections 
and moral government of God, yea, and the very being of vir- 
tue, have been made a fubject of difpute. Freethinkers are not 
afhamed to publifh their doubts concerning thefe realities; di- 
vines and philofophers have not difdained to eftablifh them 
by a multiplicity of arguments. What is yet more to be regret- 
ted, the preachers of the Gofpel, forgetting the dignity of their 
character, and the defign of their office, have condefcended to. 
plead the caufe of religion in much the fame.manner as lawyers 
maintain a difputed right-of property. Inftead of awakening 


_ the natural fentiments of the human heart, and giving them a 


true direction, they have entered into reafonings about piety, 
juftice, and benevolence, too profound to be fathomed by the 
multitude, and too fubtile to produce any confiderable: effect. 
Inftead of fetting forth the difplays of divine perfe€tion in the 
difpenfation of the Gofpel, fo admirably fitted to touch, to pe- 
netrate, and fubdue the human mind, they have entertained 
their audiences with long and laboured proofs of a revelation 
from God, of which few dor: any ferious doubt, and which no 
man can difbelieve in any confiftency with common fenfe. May 
not this be called, with great propriety, a throwing cold water 
on religion and ought it not to be confidered as one of the 
chief caufes of that infenfibility to all its concerns of which we fo 
frequently complain? The multitude have. been aftonifhed, wife 
men have been afhamed, and good men grieved, at this treat- 
ment of religion, fo much beneath its dignity.” 

Our author’s defign, in his fecond book, is to fhew, that mo~ 
dern philofophy, by fetting afide the authority of common 
fenfe, gives occafion to univerfal fcepticifm.—Defcartes and 
Locke have done eminent fervice, he acknowleges, to the in- 
tereft of learning, by banifhing that jargon which disfigured 
and difgraced it. But they have not done,. he fays, what was 
incumbent on them to cure and correét that. intemperate love of 
reafoning which may be called the epidemical diftemper of the 
human mind. ‘They have, on the contrary, we are told, em- 
ployed their authority and uncommon abilities to render it yet 
more powerful and prevalent. One cafts about for a medium 
to prove his own exiltence; the other denies all pra€tical prin- 
ciples; and both infift on the neceffity of tracing the mott ob~ 
vious and indubitable truths to external or internal feeling, by 
the exercife of, our difcurfive faculty. : 

Mr. Locke, in inis account of the origin of our ideas, is (ac- 
cording to this Writer) guilty of an overfight of very bad confe- 
quence. If we can have no ideas befides thofe arifing a 
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diately from impreffions made on our organs of fenfe, or our 
own reflection upon thefe, then the authority of common fenle 
muft go for nothing, and a free {cape is given to fcepticifm with 
refpeét to all truths that are not the immediate objects of fenfe. 
—If we have no original ideas of religion and virtue, and all 
our knowledge of this kind muft be gathered from abftraCtions 
made by ourfelves, fuch knowledge muft needs be precarious. 
Our general ideas, fo fabricated, will be liable to much uncer- 
tainty, and our teafonings from them be yet more uncertain, 

‘ ¢'In generalizing our ideas, fays the Author, or, as Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, after’'Mr. Locke, chufes to term it, reducing thém 
to bundles, there is great danger of committing miftakes. 
Through a defe& of memory, we may leave out fome quality 
that is effential; and fo our idea fhall be lame and defective : 
or, through hurry and rafhnefs, and perhaps through fecret bias 
of inclination, ‘we may flip in a quality which does not belong 
to the bundle; and fo our general idea becomes falfe and delu- 
five. And then, when we conte to mark thefe bundles by words, 
we may, through miftake, or defe&t of language, affix a name 
to our géneral’ idea that is not’ quite proper, being expreffive 


of fomething more or fomething lefs than belongs to the idea. - 


Further, as it is impoffible for every individual to make’a com- 
plete collection of general ideas for himfelf, and as it is neceflary 
we ule the’ colle&tions made by others, we are in danger of 
being mifled bythe miftakes committed by other people in form- 
ing their ideas, or giving them proper names. Upon the whole, 
we cannot, by the. ftri¢teft inquiry, and the moft exaé care, 
collet afl thé effential qualities belonging to any fubje& in na- 
ture, ‘and keep them fo entire and unmixed, that our ideas fhall 
exa@tly correfpond with their archetypes, and therefore cannot 
abfolutely depend on their being ftriétly true; and lefs can we 
depend on the truth of thofe conclufions we draw trom them 
by reafoning. Such reafonings may, and muft be ufed; but, 
on account’ of what is above mentioned, ought always to be 
ufed with modefty’and caution, cannot produce the firm belief 
arifing from original fentiments, and ought not, efpecially on fub- 
jects of ‘the greateft importance, to be put in the place of that 


fimple perception and judgment of obvious truth which is the 
charaéteriftic of the rational mind. . 

‘© That Mr. Locke ferioufly believed the great truths of re- 
ligion, and'was' fincerely attached to them, will not Le doubt- 
ed : ‘but the’evidence he offers for the belief of thofe truths is 
not fufficient to give fatisfaction to the bulk of mankind. He 
affirms the evidence for the being and'perfections of God to be 
equal to mathematical certainty. But, unhappily for the bulk 
of mankind, he adds, that it requires thought and attention, 


and the mind muft apply itfelf to a regular deduction of it from 
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fome parts of our intuitive knowlege, or elfe we hall be as yn~ 
certain and ignorant of this as of other propofitions which are 
in themlelves capable of clear demonftration. It is eafy from 
hence to forefee the fate of thofe who are incapable of the at- 
tention and application of thought neceflary even for mathema- 
tical, and ftill more neceffary for purfuing a thread of meta- 
phyfical demonftration. : +f. 
© Were it true, as is alledged, that no higher evidence tha 
what arifes from reafoning could be obtained, we would fin 
ourfelves obliged to proceed upon fuch evidence as we had, with 
the fame prudence by which we conduét ourfelves in all other 
intercftmg affairs. But that no other evidence can be obtained, 
ought not to be admitted upon the aythority of any, nor of all 
the philofophers. We are poflefled of a belief of thofe truths 
far exceeding what can be procured by laboured reafoning; and 
muft conclude, that there is an evidence, though not adverted 
to, fuperior to what has been offered by the learned; and that 
we are bound to fearch for this evidence. 

‘ Befides the advantage of being relieved from all doubt and 
hefitation about truths fo intereffing and important, and the 
fatisfaétion arifing upon the difcovery of evidence in-which the | 
heart can reft with entire confidence, there are confiderable 
effects refulting neceflarily from our knowing thofe truths with 
the utmoft certainty. The fervant who expects his mafter’s 
return the next week, or the next day, ought to have.all things 
ready for his reception; and if he is wife, will beftir-himfelf 
with that view, whether he expects him with certainty or other- 
wife. But if the man is profligate or indolent, or not fo wife 
or faithful to his mafter as he ought to be, he will take encou- 
ragement from the fmalleft degree of uncertainty of his mafter’s 
return, and not beftir himfelf in the manner he would do if he 
knew the truth with abfolute certainty. On all thefe confide- 
rations we muft complain of Mr. Locke, as we thall often have 
occafion to complain of his fucceffors, for not purfuing their 
inquiry till they arrived at that evidence which belongs to the 
primary truths of religion.’ | 

Our Author further obferves that Mr. Locke does not, like 
other logicians, fet out with defining the different powers of 
the hyman mind, and that we no where find a definition of that 
faculty called judicium, or fimple judgment of obvious truth, 
ini.thofe places where there is-the greateft reafon to expe it, 
and where he writes fo copijoufly of its exercife; that, if he 
had diftinguifhed, with due care, thofe truths which are per- 
ceived at once by the faculty of reafon, from thofe that are 
found out by reafoning, learning would have aflumed another 
appearance from what it has; that philofophy and theology 
wou!d have been delivered from many foolifh and RERNOLONP te 
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vils with which the minds ‘of men have been tortured ; and that 
fpeculative men would have kept themfelves within the bounds 
of common fenfe. As matters now ftand, every truth of every 
Kirid muft be traced by a chain of reafoning, to the teftimony 
‘of our fenfes, or to the axioms of the fehools. Herice all pre- 
teriders to philofophy call ‘for a proof or demonftration of all 
truths without exception. None are admitted as felf-evident 
‘befides thofe authorifed by the fchools, under the denomination 
of axioms. People ftare at the great truths of religion and vir- 
tué being called the objects ‘of fimple perception; and, inftead 
of being admitted upon their own inherent evidehce, their 
friends have been put to the hard tafk of tracing them‘ to the 
“ftandard of the fchools by trains of logical deduéction. | 
_” The ‘powers of compounding, dividitte and abftracting our 
ideas, Dr. Ofwaldfays, have been unfolded with great accuracy 
‘and judgment; but its leading power, that which is fupreme in 
the rational mind, and is its chief prerogative and characteriftic, 
hath been much neglected. Its objects are not enumerated, its 
“extent is not known, and its authority is little regarded: for 
‘which reafon, we are told, a ftandard of this logic, ethic, arid 
‘political truth, is to this hour a d¢/fderatum with the learned. On 
“all thefe fubje&s we aré become expert reafoners, but have hardly 
known when or where'to ftop, or how'to form a firm and fteady 
judgment. | 
In the réniaining part ofthis book, the Reader will meet with 
“mary juft obfervations upon fome of our moft eminent modern 
philéfophers and divines, fuch as Mr. Hume, the late Bifhop of 
‘Cloyne, the Author of the Effays upon the principles of mo- 
rality and religion, Dr. Clarke, &c. 
His defign, in the third book, is to make it appear, that’it is 
neceflary to depart from the modern hypothefes, and to have re- 
_€ourfe to the authority of common fenfe, in order to banifh 
fcepticifm, and eftablifh the belief of primaty truths.—He fets 
-dut with complaining that’ philofophers have not inftituted dn 
exact comparifon between the powers of rational minds and thofe 
of the irrational. They frequently, he fays, illuftrate their 
do&rines by allufion to the powers of ‘children, of idiots, and 
lower ahimals; but not having purfued the cotmparifon with the 
Care and attention that are neceflary, they have not reached a 
‘clear and true idea of the characteriftic -of rationality, or of 
that power of the rational mind which is its chief prerogative, 
and by which it is diftinguifhed! from idiots and the lower ari- 
mals. “Our Author enters, briefly, into this compatifon, makes 
fome further remarks upon rhodern philofophers, efpecially Mr. 
Hutne, anid the Author of the E/fays already mentioned, and 
’ Concludes his third book in the following manner, 


’ ‘While 
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‘ While we complain of the learned not paying all the regard 
to common fenfe that is due, we ought to rejoice in the regard 
they have paid to it. Their different fyftems derive all their 
fuccefs from that fource ; and would have: been {till more fuc- 
cefsful and permanent, if they had betaken themfelves to it alone. 
Their gradual approaches to this ftandard ought to give plea- 
fure. Nor ought we to repine that their approaches are gra- 
dual and flow. Let it not be forgot, that learning in modern 
times fets out, not from fimplicity of thought, but from a fpe- 
cies of fcienge more pernicious-to the interefts of truth, and 
hurtful to the human underftanding, than the grofleft igno- 
rance; and that to unlearn this. falie fcience, requires more 
time, and more vigorous efforts of genius, than to bring the va- 


_ rious. branches of knowlege to their higheft perfe@ion. Upon 


the whole, we are arrived at a period in which, if it is. not our 
own fault, we may difmifs frivolous controverfies, and fettle in 
the belief of primary truths upon the moft folid foundation.’ 

In his fourth book our Author fhews that rational beings are 
diftinguifhed from the irrational, net fo much by the difcurfive 
faculty, as by a perception and judgment of certain obvious 
truths, which for quicknefs, clearnefs, and indubitable. certainty, 
is called /enfe, and on account of its being poffefled in fome de- 
gree by all the rational kind, is called common fenfe, He like- 
wile takes a view of certain perceptions peculiar to the rational 
mind, which give the fame information of primary truths that 
our bodily organs give of the objeéts of fenfe. . What he.fays 
upon this fubject deferves the attention of the philofophical 
reader. In this book too, Dr. Ofwald endeavours to fhew, 
that the primary truths of religion and morality are equally felf- 
evident with other primary truths, though they are not equally 
attended to; and that our knowlege and belief of all primary 
triiths are derived, not from fenfation, or reflection upon fen- 
fation, but from that power of perceiving and judging peculiar 
to rational beings, called COMMON sENSE. He concludes his 
fourth book thus:—*‘ Many truths in nature, and among thefe 
the great truths of religion, have too much evidence in them- 
felves to admit of any foreign proof; Their evidence is at leaft 
équal to, if not. greater than what can be found in any other 
truths with which they are connected or can be compared. 
Every attempt therefore to eftabiifh their belief by argument, 
takes from their native evidence, or weakens the affent. they 
would obtain on being fairly prefented to the mind, | With re- 
gard to truths of this order, the bufinefs is not to reafon; but to 


judge. If one is endued with the faculty of judging common 
_to the rational kind, he will pronounce truly on a fair repre- 


fentation of the object; and if he is not, there is no remedy. 


The rational mind hath a ftandard within itfelf, te which it 
. recurs, 
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recurs, and by which it pronounces without hefitation on truths 
that are obvious. If that ftandard is wanting, as in the cafe of 
idiots, there is no judging. If it is perverted, as in the cafe of 
thofe who labour undera total or partial difprder, the judgment 
will be falfe. But if the ftandard exifts in any tolerable degree 
of rectitude, no more is needful than to prefent the object. 
Relations the moft apparent to the! internal or external fight, 
cannot be perceived more eafily, or with more certainty, than. 
4 found underftanding perceives the primary truths, thofe' of 
religion in patticular, on due attention to the phenomena,’ 

Inthe fifth book, our Author endeavours to point out the 
diftinétion between primary and fecondary truths, with the difs 
ferent degrees of evidence belonging to each, and to fhew; that 
by hefitating about truths which have the authority of commor 
fenfe, one falls under the cenfure of folly or madnefs. 

In his fixth book, Dr. Ofwald fhews that variety of opinions 
is not incompatible with common fenfe, and that prejudices 
and paffions may fupprefs, but cannot extinguifh it. In his laft 
im he makes it appear that reafoning with fceptics and infi- 

els about primary truths does more harm than good, and that 
the beft office that can be done’ them is, to divert them from 
reafoning, and put them on judging of primary truths by their 
inherent evidence. In this book we find the following no‘e, 
which we cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of laying before 
our readers, as the obfervations contained in it appear to us to 
deferve attention. Phe | 

* A concern for the interefts of religion and*mankind makes 
it neceflary to take notice, that the preachers of the gofpel de 
generally commit a miftake of very bad confequence, in em- 
ploying the power of reafoning where it is unneceflary and im- 
proper, and neglecting to employ it where it is not only highly 
proper, but extremely neceflary. The whole force of logic is 
‘often employed to convince men of truths which they know 
already, and firmly believe; and but little pains taken to inform 
or convince them of truths no lefs interefting and important, 
‘which they either overlook, or do not agreeto. ‘Thus we have 
‘many fermons — chiefly in demonftrating our obligation 
‘to yield all due worfhip and obedience to God ; whi! ft little ox 
nothing is done to convince mankind of their failing, fo grofly 
as they do, in the fulfilment of this obligation ;—their fuffer- 
‘ing themfelv.s to be diverted from attending on the duties of his 
public worfhip, by occurrences that would not divert them 
from paying due homage, or the common offices of civility, to 
any other fuperior ;— their employing that time and leifure in 
frivolous amufements, which ought to be confecrated to the du- 
ties of his fecret worfhip, and behaving on ordinary occafions 
with lefs fidelity and loyalty of heart towards God, than any 
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dutiful fervant or fubje& would obferve towatds his mafter of 


his prince. Our obligation to do to others as we would be dorie 


by, is in like manner copioufly explained and enforced in fer- 


- MONS ; whilft little or no notice is taken of a variety of inftan- 


ces in common life, of mens ufing one meafure for, themfelves, 
and another for their neighbour, and grofly trefpafling againft 
this golden rule of equity.; In like manner, we areftridtly in- 
joined to be temperate in all things ; and the indifpenfable necef- 
fity of this duty is fully demonftrated; without amy care to fet 
before mankind thofe many vain, filly, foolifh;, and finful in- 
dulgences we give into, without remorfe and feeling, to the 
prejudice of our interefts in time and eternity. ) 

* Thefe violations of duty, you will fay, arefo obvious, a3 
not toneed being mentioned. But they cannot be more ob- 
vious than our obligation to the feveral duties ; and why fo co 
pious on the one, and fo {paring and referved-in fetting forth 
the other? You will fay, .that having, clear. conceptions of 
our duty, it is eafy to fee. our departure from it. No doubt it 
is, if we were willing to bring our temper and manners to-that 
ftandard : but that we are not; and is the thing therefore which 
needs to be done for us by thofe who have the charge of fouls. 
Befides, the obligations of duty are fimple truthsy. of obvious 
and eafy conception ; whereas our conformity or difconformity 
to them is a complex obje&, in which many circumftances mut 
be attended to, and accurately and impartially judged of. Add 
to this the numberlefs artifices by which we endeavour to elude 
our obligations, or to juftify; excufe, or extenuate our neglect 
or violation of them; to check and correct which will require 
all the fkill in reafoning which our teachers are pofleffed of. 

‘ Will it be neceflary to take notice of the prevailing mode 
of proving the truth of the.Chriftian revelation to people, of 
whom ninety-nine in a hundred have much greater need to be 
convinced of the indifpenfdble neceflity of their being more 
careful than they are to fulfil the conditions on which falvation 
is offered inthe gofpel? It is truly moving, to fee hundreds of 
people meet regularly once a-week at leaf, to receive inftrac- 
tion in matters of the laft confequence, and going away not 
much wifer than they came, becaufe their teacher, in com- 
pliance with common practice, hath entertained-them. with truths 
which they knew and believed already, and faid little to them 
about other truths, of which, they know little and believe lefs. 
Thefe remarks are; with all fubmiffion, ,offered to the ferious 
confideration of the clergy, . to thofe e cially of diftinguifhed 
zeal and ability, who can beft judge of. their truth: and tmpor-_ 


tance, and are beft qualified for introducing a more rational and 


effectual method for promotiig; the intersis. of. religion than 
hath hitherto:prevailed,’ oi 
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_. There are feveral letters annexed to the appeal, which epn- 
taifi an anfwer to 'a few objections offered to the author by fome 
of his friends, together with an account of that connexion be- 
twixt rational perception and the feeling of interefting truth, 
effential to every rational being ; which is often hinted at, but 
could nét be infifted upon in the appeal. 
_ As to the merit of the work, we fhall only fay, that it co1- 
tains many pertinent and judicious remarks in ‘regard to thé 
conduct of modern philofophers and divines, which all who are 
coniverfant with moral and religious fubjécts will read with 
pleafure ; and that many of the author’s obfervations upon the 
faculties and operations of the human mind are worthy of par- 
ticular’attention. Moft readers will probably think that the 
fame ideas recur too often, and that the whole of what the 
Doétor advances might have been reduced to a much narrower 
compafs ;° the fubjedt, however, muft be allowed to be impor- 
tant, and, confequently, to deferve a full and particular illuf- 
tration. As the author has ftruck into a new path, he was, in 
fomé meafure, under a neveffity of inlarging, in order to do 
juftice to his fubje&t. We fhal]l be the better able to judge of 
his whole plan, when the fecond part of his work appears, 
which we fhall be extremely glad to fee, and which -we ho 
he will foon favour us with. Scepticifm and infidelity have 
madé an uncommon progrefs.amongft us, and nothing, in our 
‘opinion, feems to bid fo far to bring them into difcredit, as ‘firmly 
eftablifhing the principles“of common fenfe. | | A 
i : | : ; 
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A Free Appeal to the People of Great Britain, on the Condu of 
the prefent Adminiftration, fince the 30th of Fuly, 1766, 8vo. 
1s. Almon,  ~ ) | 


E have here a lively inve@tive attack on the Earl of 
Y Chatham; of whofe ‘ defperate rafhnefs, and extra- 
vagancy’ of adminiftration the Appellant (from his anxious re- 
‘gard to the welfare of his country) feems to be in the utmoft 
dread. His anxiety, however, is not attended with much de- 
preffion of fpirits; for he inveftigates the minifterial condu& of 
‘the noble Earl with a vivacity as well as afperity, which plainly 
‘indicatés that the violence of ‘his apprehenfions for the fate of 
poor Old England hath not yet reduced him to downright def- 
pair.—Of his pleafantry take the following fpecimen. | 
‘ ‘I heartily hope, fayshe, that the peerage has had one ef- 
fe&, which we were ‘publicly affured it was intended to pro- 
duce, and which though now become.a matter of more indiffe- 
‘rence to the gommunity, would be the moft fignal advantage 
which Mr. Pitt can or ever will derive from it, I mean the 
Rev. Feb. 1767, K amend- 
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amendment of his health; in confideration of his infirm ftate: 
of health, (fays the manifefto of the 16th of July) the King 
has been pleafed to call Mr. Pitt up to the Houfe of Peers: 
this is rather a new {pecifie for the gout. Skilful phyficians have 
applied it in obftimate tumors, and it has always healed and 
quieted; but I fuppofe the Greeks Anew this, and from hence-. 
forth an earldom will be invariably prefcribed to a confirmed de- 
mocrate.’ ? 
Of his afperity, we fhall give a larger fample:—* It would 
be barbarous, fays this ie Saer, to upbraid a difappointed 
public, or elfe one might infift on that general expectation, 
which was affected to be entertained of the beneficial effects to 
be derived onthefe kingdoms from Mr. Pitt’s acceffion to power, 
A ftranger would have concluded from our prints and papers, 
for the idea fcarce extended beyond them, that our national 
debt would have been inftantly cancelled, and that we fhould 
have at once become an opulent, flourifhing, united, and happy 
nation... This was the great defideratum in ftate medicine, the 
lenient balm to heel our broken and wounded conftitution, the 
grand anodyne that was te free us from all our pains and dif- 
tempers. It feemed indeed no very promifing fymptom of fuc- 
cefs, that this licentiate, like fome others, arrogated to himfelf 
the fole faculty of judging and prefcribing to his patients, and 
before he entered upon their cure, fpent much time in bidding’ 
them beware of counterfeits, ‘There were fome infidels indeed, 
wija,dared to doubt of the univerfality of this remedy, who 
thought, that however people might have been dazzled with 
the bonfires on the French coaft, and particularly with the im- 
portant conqueft of Belleifle, yet the expence would be but ill 
adapted to the exhaufted -ftate of our finances. But thefe were 
foon told, that the great Earl’s abilities grew with; and -were 
fuited to the occafions which required them ; that it was pedling 
to talk of expence, when vigour and fuccefs were the returns 
for it ; and that Jeaving finance to thofe whofe particular pro- 
vince it was, his endeavours would be exerted to fettle that con- 
ftitution, and deliver it down incorrupted, which he had be- - 
fore maintained and preferved. Matters are now come to an 
iflue, and fufficient time has elapfed to ground a fair enquiry, 
how far ‘he has anfwered the promifes. of his induftrious poli- 
tical fponfors. He has preferved the ConsTITUTION, ‘by af- 
ferting, .in its full force, a fate neceffity: he has maintained the 
liberty of the: fubject, by pleading for the difpenfing power, he 
has defended their property, by authorizing meflages to be fent 
to a great, ong company, intimating the impending power 
of parliament. Thofe who would be thought to {peak dis lan- 
guage, have not fcrupled to charge them with a forfeiture of 
their charter, have f{poken of their territorial pofleffions as dif- 
| | pofeable 
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pofeable by parliament, and have added, in no very equivocal 
terms, that 2 confiderable fine can alone purchafe the ceffion of 
its pretenfions. He has fhewn himfelf fo true an ceconomift 
for his ——~, that the Civil Lift, which in July laft was nine 
months in afrear, isnow acompleat twelvemonth béhind-hand3; 
and the public are indebted to him. for the appointmént of am- 
bafladors extraordinary,’ aid de camps extraordinary, comman- 
der in chief extraordinary, aud a variety of others, which, even 
in thefe piping times of peace; he thought indifpenfable for the 
fafety of the whole. I fpeak now of things actually done and 
given ; what was offered and refufed, is 2 feparate confideration, 
though it forms an additional proof, could any be fuppofed necefe 
faty, of the noble Lord’s good-will to the public, which I be- 
lieve is exactly adequate to his knowlege of, and care for the 
management of its teventies. Still the old queftion recurs, 
What- advantage has been dérived to this country from Lord 
Chatham’s prefent adminiftration? Much éxpence has beef» 
incurred; much offence has been givert, dlarinis have been com- 
municatéd to rhonied bodies; effentially affe€ting public credit; 
jealoufies have been fown among the landed gentlemen, as if 
their interefts Were-to be facrificed to Atherican and mercantilé 
ideas: the —— has Been advifed to fhower that profufion of 
honours and graces, which faps its dignity, leffens the very fa- 
vours it cofifers, and inftifes fufpicions of corrupt defigns ; efta- 
blifhments of every kind have been loaded, conttitutional quef- 
tions rave been ftirred, and, as far 4s the —could-do it by their 
fpeeches, decided: apainft the letter, as well as fpirit of our 
Magna‘Charta. -Amidft this attention to private emolament, 
to oficial permanency, and this neglect of public objects, and 
former fpecious promifes, thany may bé tempted to enquire, 
what is become of all thofé plans with which the good people 
were amufed by the noble Lord, when he was out of power? 
Where is that redrefs for their grievances, that relief from their 
burdens, that proviftom for their fecurity,; which they were fo 
frequently taught to expect; whenever he fhould come mto 
office? Where ate all the ideas of anriwal parliaments with 
which the miferable populace have been-deluded ? Where are 
the great refources, the ftrong ftamina of revenue, which 
were {6 often talked of ? How comes it; that thofe unfound 
parts of the conftitution; againft which fuch frequerit ana- 
themas were denounced, ftill remain? Are hot thefe the gredt 
national obje&s they were before, or have they: ceafed to be fo, 
only with refpeét to him? - Has he looked upon them as: the 
fteps to dominion, and is he now willing to throw them away, 
for fear any fhould climb up after him? His confidenge is fo 
unlimited in the modefty of park—t, that he will not put it. to 
the hazard, whethér he:may not meet with a lefs bafhful one’: 
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this truft is fo extenfive in the refources of this country, that 
‘he is not afraid of adding to, inftead of diminifhing its bur- 
thens. Where is his attention to the poor? Are they to be. 
‘allowed condign punifhment and fpeedy juflice?. Theorder in 
which thefe are placed is exceedingly proper and natural, in the 
"very teeth of the affertion /eguitur pede poena claudo. What ! is 
his Lordfhip fo keen for bloodfhed, that his punifhment muf 
outrun his juftice, the one a winged meflenger may bear, the 
other fome early cripple. Was he always fuch an enemy to 
popular tumult? Some will beapt to think (as indeed, in the 
prefenttimes, what is it that they will not think) that the feeds 
of our late domeftic riots were fown laft year, in the connivance 
. and encouragement given to the outrages in America, in the 
conceffions made, in the time and manner of their being made, 
which carried the appearance of a reward, rather than a relief. 
They will be apt to draw comparifons between the ftarving, 
‘ punifhed Englifhman, and the tumultuous, favoured American, 
and be led to enquire, by what code, what charter, what. pre- 
rogative, the diftinétion is authorifed, which allotts to the one, 
‘wantoning in licentioufnefs, his own beart’s defire, an exemp- 
tion from the moft juft, neceflary, and (confidering the fituation 
and pretentions of Great Britain) compaffionate demands, and 
which awards to the other, labouring under the preflure of that 
hard tafk-mafter, want and poverty, opprobrious names, and a 
difgraceful and {peedy punifhment.—But let them fuffer, let 
them rot, Jet. them ttarve,. the noble Lord, fays, he has held 


the cap long enough to the people ; ademocratical peer is a fo- ° 


‘ Jecifm, or, in the grammatica] language of the affable Earl of 
N——, avery farca/m.’ : 
In this kind of fpirit the Author proceeds: not forgetting to 
.aim a ftroke, en paffant, at his Lordfhip’s great law friend,. and 
‘the famous * forty days tyranny :’ but warm as he fometimes 
-appears, we found it difficult to confider, as very ferioufly 
employes, a writer who fets out in the following Judicrous 
rain : 

¢ My friends and countrymen !—I have frequently heard it 
obferved, ;that the moft flattering addrefs which can be made 
to a true Englifhman, is to ‘tell him that he 7s ruined; if this 
is really the cafe,;.as I have.fome reafon to think jt is, furely 
there never was'a time when adulation was fo juftifiable, when 
-fo many flattering things might be faid ; and if our feelings did 
not fupercede the neceffity of other proof, fuch corroborating 
circumftances might be adduced, as would put beyond a doubt, 
atruth fo cordial to Britifh ears, as the imminency. of the 
deftru€tion which hangs over thefe united kingdoms. It was 
not to be expected, that amidft the changes which every man 
and thing amongtt us has experienced, you (the bulk of the peo- 
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tle) fhould efcape the common viciffitude. And hence perhaps 
it is, that your confideration has been fo different within the pe- 
riod of a few months, and avowedly profefled fo to be by the 
{ame individuals. You have been called, and have been treated 
too as the moft refpectable tribunal, and as a faétious licentious 
mob; you have been. ftiled the wifdom of the nation, and an 
ignorant bandittii What place you really ought to hold 
in the political fcale, may be one of the defiderata. among our 
ftatefmen.’ : 

We believe there is fome truth in the remark, that the good 
people of this country love to be told they are ruined. And it 
feems to be much the fame with them, in their religious, as well 
as their political interefts: Some years ago, a pamphlet was 
publithed, entitled, Die and be Damn’d; and the title was fo 
very inviting, thata numerous impreffign was prefently fold off, 
and followed by afecond and a third edition. On the other 
hand,.a much more Chriftian-looking performance, entitled, 
Heaven open to all Men, was \ately republifhed, but the title not 
being /o taking as that of the other tract, the fale, as we are in- 
formed, has {carcely fufficed to defray the expence-of the adver- 
tifements |—In fhort, as the late bifhop Hoadly’s chaplain told 
that worthy prelate, when:he reproved him for conftantly preach- 
ing about hell-flames, and the eternity of thofe torments which 
the wicked are doomed to fuffer :—*‘* My lord! my lord! the 
old women /ove to hear about Hell-flames.” . G 

S. 


A Differtation concerning the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, 
Letters, Vowel-Points, and Accents. By John Gill, D. D. 8va. 
5s. Keith, &c. 


HE reverend Auther of the differtation before us, Javin 
: amufed himfelf at leifure-hours with writing it, and fate 
fered it to lie by him for a long time, tells us, in the preface, 
that he has been prevailed upon now to let it go into the world, 
from a-due confideration of ‘ the confidence which fome late 
writers on the oppofite fide have expreffed, their contempt of 
others that differ from them, and :the air of triumph they have 
afflumed.’ His indignation at thcfe who have reprefented the 
Jews as guilty of a wilful corruption of the Hebrew text, how- 
‘ever, appeats to have urged ’him rather too far, in vindicating 
‘them from the charge, ‘when he obferves, * that there never was 
any period of time, in which the Jews would or could have cor- 
rupted the Hebrew text.’ We are far from denying, at the 
fame time, that he has vindicated ‘them from feveral charges 
brought againft them of this kind, and that many inftances may 
be produced of groiindlefs prejudices having been conceived 
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againft them on this head, and of late officioufly propagated tq 
ferve fome finifter purpofe. i | 

‘With regard to the Maforetes, he is of opinion, that the in- 
yention of the vowel-points is very unjuftly afcribed to thei ; 
that the pointing of the Bible was not their work; that they 
confidered it as of divine original ; that they. made no alteration 
jn it ; but only obferved, where there was an unufual pynétua- 
tion, that it miglit be taken notice of; that fo they found it 
and fo they left it. He looks upon them, in fhort, to be, at 
Jeaft, an innocent fort of men; who, if they have done no good, 
have done no hurt. 

After having made feveral obfervations in favour of Maforetic 
diligence and accuracy, he afks, * And what have the Maforetes 


done in this refpe&, but what the learned Dr. Kennicot is now 


cojng, or getting done in the feveral libraries in Europe; that 
is, collating the feveral copies, and collecting from them the 
various readings; and which, if I underftand his defign aright, 
is not to form, upon his own judgment, a new copy of the He- 
brew text; but todo with the prefent copy in common ufe, 
what others have done with the New Teftament ; let it ftand as 
it is, with the various readings thrown into the margin as they 
may be colleéted, and Jeave them to every one’s judgment, with 
fome critical rules to form it, to make ufe of them as they pleafe : 
and when this learned gentleman has finifhed his large Maforetic 
work, he will be the greateft Maforete that ever any age pro- 
du®éd, fince not only eight hundred and forty-eight various 
readings, as Elias has reckoned thofe of the Maforetes to be, 
bueas many thoufands, and more will now appear. I fay not 
this, to depreciate his laborious undertaking ; far be it from me ; 
he has my good wifhes for the finifhing of it, and what little 
afiftance otherwife I cap give him in it.’ For | am not fo great 
an enthufiaft, for the iategrity of the prefent printed Hebrew 
copy, as to imagine, that it is entirely clear of ‘the miftakes of 
tran{cribers in al places: To imagine this, is to fuppofe a mi- 
raculous interpofition of diyine providence attending the copiers 
of it, and that conftant and univerfal: and, if buyt.one-copier 
was under fuch an influence, it would be very extraordinary in- 
deed, if his copy fhould be lighted on at the firft printing of the 
Hebrew Bible ; and befides, the firft Hebrew Bible that was 
printed, was not printed from one copy, but from varipus copies 
collated: nor is there more reafon to believe, that the Hebrew 
text of the Old Teftament, which is more ancient, fhould.be 
preferyen from the efcapes of librarians, than the Greek’ of -the 
New Teftament, which, it is too notorious, are many: Nor is 
fuffering fuch efcapes any contradiétion to the promife and: pro- 
vidence of God, refpecting the prefervation of the facred 
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writings 3 fince all of ‘any moment is preferved in the feyeral 
copies ; fo that what is omitted, or ftands ‘wrong in one copy, 
may be fupplied and fet right by another, which is a fufficient 
vindication of divine providence.’ : 

With regard to the common declamation againft the Mafo- 
retic Bible, and Maforetic authority, he deems it altogether un- 
juft ; and thata Bible is improperly called Maforetic, for having 
points, as they were not (he thinks) tbe invention of the Ma- 
foretes. And as to authority, he obferves, that they never 
claimed any; their Keri being ‘ no command to read fo or fo; 
nor even-a direction how to read; and much lefs a correction 
of the text, but only a fuggeftion, that fo it is read in fome 
copies.’ 
__ What our Author obferves concerning the method of reading 
the Hebrew language without points, we cannot help thinking 
unjuft; and that it betrays both a prejudice againft, and igno- 
rance of, that method, as laid down by Mafcleff:—But it is 
time to proceed to the differtation itfelf. 

It is.opened with the following frivolous obfervation from the 
Targum of Onkeles, on Gen. it. 7. viz. ‘ When God breathed 


into man the breath of life, that became in man Rb pina) no 


(Boye Milla). a fpeaking fpirit, or foul; or, as Jonathan. para- 
phrafes it, the foul in the body of man became a /peaking fpirit ;’ 
that is; fays Dr. Gill, ‘ man was endued with a natural faculty 
of {peech. s is not fo ridiculoufly expreffed, as it is in. the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan ; but the irreverence fhewn 
towards the facred writings by retailing, is, in our opinion, 
little fhort of that fhewn in making, fuch obfervations as the 
above; which-can only be confidered as a barefaced forcing the 
fenfe. of the facred hiftorian.—Bad omen for the reader that 
would with to find fome curious or juft criticifm on the fubje& ! 
But, though we cannot encourage him to hope for much of 
either in perufing this performance, we can promife him the 
fatisfaction of finding here almoft all the opinions of that mul- 
titude of authors that have treated the fubjec at all. ' 
Haying mentioned the many pretenfions made by differen 
nations to the fuperior antiquity of their language, our Difler- 
tator takes the fame method in this cafe which is generally taken 
in the cafe of * many candidates putting up fora place. They 
are’ generally, fays he, reduced to a few, and, if pofible, to 
two; the fame method muft be taken here; for the conteft lies 
between the Syriac or Chaldee, and the Hebrew.’ What is 
commonly urge®tn proof of the antiquity of the former is, 
1. © That the names of a man and woman _are as much alike, 
if not more fo, in the Chaldee or Syriac language, as in the 
Hebrew ; aman is called Gabra and a woman Gabretha, which 
is equally as near as J/ and Ia produced to prove the anti- 
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ity of the Hebrew, Gen. ii. 23. —2. That it is rather'agree- 
able to truth, that the primzval and common language before 
the confufion fhould remain in the country where the tower was 
built—which was in Chaldea.—3. That it is obferved, that 
both Eber and Abraham were originally Chaldeans, and were 
brought up in Chaldea, and fo muft fpeak the language of that 
country, which therefore muft be prior to the Hebrew.— 
4. ‘That it is faid, the Hebrews fprung from the Chaldeans, 
Judith v. 5. and fo their language muft be later than theirs. — 
5. That it is urged, as highly probable, that the language the 
fecond Adam fpake, viz. the Syriac, the firft Adam did.’ Thefe 
arguments our Author undertakes briefly to refute; and appears 
to us much more fuccefsful in this than in his attempt to prove 

the antiquity of the Hebrew language, his arguments for 
which are briefly thefe: 1. He thinks ‘an argument may 
be taken from the alphabet of the tongue itfelf, which appears 
to be the firft alphabet of all the eaftern languages. The 
Chaldee or Syriac, Phoenician or Samaritan, have their alpha- 
bets manifeftly fram it.—2. From the perfection and purity of 
it.—3. From the Paronomafia which Adam ufed when he called 
his wife woman,’ This is thought to be ¢ a good proof of the 
antiquity of the Hebrew language ; fince’it will agree with that 
Janguage only ; She fhail be called \fha, Woman, becaufe fhe was 
taken, meifh, out of man, Gen. ii. 23.—4. The names of perfons 
and places before the confufion at Babel, are in the Hebrew 
Janguage, and are plainly derived from words in it; as Adam 
from I" Adamah, Earth; Eve, from == Chayah, to 
live, &6’— , 

_ The remainder of this firft chapter confifts of an enquiry of 
no great confequence, in our opinion, viz. why this language 
.is called Hebrew ? We fhall readily be excufed therefore from 
giving our Readers a particular view of the queftion, or obferv- 
ing any thing further than, that the Dodtor’ inclines to the 
opinion of thofe who would have the name Hebrew derived 
from Eber, the father of Peleg, rather than from 4\3y Abar, 
to pafs over, from Abraham’s pafling over the river Euphrates 
into the land of Canaan. : , 

The fecond chapter of the differtation contains the Doétor's 
fentiments on the antiquity of the Hebrew letters. It has been 
afferted that Ezra, after the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonifh captivity, changed the original letters, in which the books 
of the Old Teftament were written, for the merubbah, or fquare 
ones fince in ufe, and gave the ancient ones to the Samaritans. 
This opinion is combated by our Author very earneftly, and 
the teftimonies of Eufebius and Jerom, on which it appears to 
be greunded, are confidered and invalidated by him; though, 
we think, not without betraying fome inconfiftence with refpect 
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to the favowrable fentiments, which he had before expraffed, 
of Jewith care and accuracy. For he is’ at fome pains to make 
jt appear, that the above mentioned teftimonies were founded on 
a Jewith tradition, which is in the Jerufalem Talmud. 

He then proceeds to fhew by many obfervations, not im- i 
portant enough to induce us to lay them before our Readers 
at full length, the probability of the facred fcriptures being 
written originally in the Hebrew letters, in which they are 
now extant. It will be fufficient to give the following extract, 
which is a kind of recapitulation of our Authos’s remarks on the 
occafion. ea | 5 pl SY | 
_ © Thus have I traced the Hebrew letters and characters from 
the beginning of them to the times of Ezra, when the fuppofed 
change took place; what I undertook to fhew was no more 
than that it is probable that the ancient letters of the Jews, and : 
which they have always retained, are the fquare letters, as they 

are commonly called, or thofe in which the facred fcriptures are 
now extant ;. andI think I have made it appear to be probable. 
J lay no ftrefs on the pillars of Seth, nor the-tables of Cainan, 
and the writing of Enoch, nor the letters of the law, and the 
fancies of the Jews about them and the manna, nor upon any 
infcription on fepulchral monuments; but | think it is pro- 
bable, that as the firft language men fpoke and was after the 
confufion of tongues called the Hebrew language, to diftinguifh 
it from others, if there were letters before that confufion, as it 
feems reafonable to fuppofe there were, they were fuch as were 
proper and peculiar to it, and it is probable that they afterwards 
continued in it; and whereas the alphabet of the Hebrew lan- 
guage appears to-be the firft of the oriental languages, from 
whence the reft have the names, order, and number ‘of their 
letters, it is probable, yea it feems more than probable, that 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet were thofe of the f{quare 
kind, fince to them only the names of the letters in their figni- 
fication correfpond: it is probable that the law of the ten com- 
mands, was written and given in thofe characters, and not in 
the Samaritan; it is more probable the letters on the written 
mountains, fuppofed to be written by the Ifraelites in the wil- 
dernefs, when encamped, and on their travels there, were of the " 
fame kind, rather than of the Samaritan, or any other; it is 
probable, that the letters on the plate of gold the high prioft 
wore on his forehead were the fame as now ih ufe, and that 
Mofes wrote his Pentateuch, in the fame chara¢ter ; that Ifaiah 
alfo wrote his prophecies in the fame; and that the book of 
aniel, and particularly the hand-writing that terrified Bel- 
fhazzar, were written in the fame; nor is there any juft reafon 
tobelieve that the Jews ever had any other fort of letters; nor 
that Ezra changed theis ancient oges for thofe; for, as has 
. been 
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been :already obferved, he never would have done it withqut a 
diyine command, which it does not appear be had; and if he 
would have done it, and had had ever fuch an inclination to it, 
he never could have done it; nor is it credible that the Jews in 
Babylon fo forgot their language, and their letters, as to make 
fuch a change neceflary, which is fu gefted. Can it be thought 
that the men who, remembered the re temple in its glory, and 
wept at laying the foundation of the fecond, Ezra iii. 12. fhould 
forget their language and the alphabet of it, when the greater 
part were only fifty-two years there? for the feventy years are 
to be reckoned from the fourth of Jehoiakim, eighteen [e 
before the deftrugtion of the city and temple by pepucls nez~ 
zar, and their being carried captive by him into Babylon; where 
they lived together in bodies, did not mix with the Chaldeans, 
or intermarty with them, and converfed together in thejr own 
language, had their facred books in it to real held a correfpon- 
dence with Jeremiah by letters, at the firft of the captivity, and 
had the miniftry and fermons of Ezekiel to attend upon in it, 
Ezek. i. 1, and ili. 15, and XXX. 305 33: Jer. xxix. 1, 25, 31. 
nor is it true that their language was corrupted in Babylon; the 
captives that returned fpoke the language of the Jews purely, 
only the children of fome few, whofe fathers had married 
wives, not in Babylon, but women cf Afhdod, Ammon, gnd 
Moab, after the return from the captivity, who {poke half in the 
Janguage of thofe people, for which Nehemiah repraved them ; 
and this fhews it was not a general thing : and certain it is that 
the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi wrote in pure 
Hebrew, as it was in the days of Mofes; the fame roots, pre- 
fixes, fuffixes idioms, conftructions, and terminations, are to be 
obferved in them as in the Pentateuch of Mofes. Upon the 
whole, the Jews certainly fpoke the Hebrew language after their 
seturn from the captivity, and fome when they came back to 
Perfia again, in Nehemiah’s time; nor had he forgot it, nor 
difufed it, for walking before Sufa, the chief city of Perfia, as 
Jofephus relates, he overheard fome ftrangers lately come from 
Jefufalem difcourfing together in the Hebrew tongue, and un- 
derftanding them, he afked the queftions as in Neh. i. 2. he 
him‘elf wrote in Hebrew, as did Ezra, not only his own book, 
but the books of Chronicles, as is fuppofed ; yea, fome of the 
Pfalms were written after thé return from the captivity, as 
Pf. exxvi. ¢xxxvii. and eyen as Jate as the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and all in pure Hebrew. Daniel in the captivity 
wrote in Hebrew, excepting what concerned the Chaldzans ; _ 
and fo did Ezekiel, ‘The book of Efther, fuppofed te be writ- 
ten by Mordecai, was written in pure Hebrew; and if Aha- 
fuerus was Xerxes, it muft be written many years after the cap- 
tivity ; and iq his time, Pf. Ixxxviii. is by fome thought to be 
“written. 
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written, It is the nature and glory of the Hebrew language to 
have been always conftant and invariable, and fo it is probable 
its letters were ; the Jews glory in their facred writings, that no 
innovation was ever made in them. Jofephus-fays, ** itvis nra+ 
nifeft in fa& in what veneration: and credit we have our letters 
ot books; for though fo many ages are paft, (as almoft 3000 
years, as be fays) = no man has dared to'add any thing to them, 
nor to take any thing from them, nor to change them :” it is 
plain from hence, that this:hiftorian knew nothing of the change 
of the letters of the facred writings made by. Ezra, which mu 
be an innoyation inthem, -Philothe Jew, fays, ** our law only 
is firm, unmoveable, unfhaken, fealed as it were with the feals 
of nature; it remains firmly from the time it was written, until 
now ; and it is to be hoped it will remain immortal throughout 
all ages, as long as do the fun and moon, the. whole heaven, 
and the world.” The eighth article of the Jewifh creed runs 
thus: ‘* [believe with a perfect faith, i.e. fincerely, that the 
whole law which is now in our hands, is that which was given 
to Mofes our mafter, on whom be peace, without any change 
and alteration ;” but we have a greater teftimony than thefe,-of 
the unalterablenefs of the law, and even of the letters in which 
it was written, the words of Chrift in Matt. v. 18. For verily I 
ay unto you, till heaven and earth pafs away, oue jot or one tittle 
Soall in no wife pafs from the law, tillail be fulfilled; which though 
it is not to be underftood of the bare letter yod, which as it is 
fometimes redundant, fo in fome places wanting, as in 1 Sam. 
xxi. 2. 2 Sam. xvi. 23. and xxi. 8. Nehemiah xii. 46. and 
though it is a proverbial expreffion, fignifying the unchangeable- 
nefs and unalterablenefs of the law, with refpe& to the leaft 
precept in it; yet it is founded upon, and is an allufion to the 
writing of the law, and the letters of it; not toany copy of it in 
any language whatever; but to the original writing of it, and 
its letters, in which it had continued unto his time, and in 
which the iota or. yod is the leaft of the letters; and therefore 
could have no refpeé to the Samaritan copy of the law, in which 
language it is not the leaft letter, but a very large one; which 
has befides the ftroke above, three large prongs, defcending 
from it, each of which is as large again’as the Hebrew yod; 
which is fo {mall, that Irenzus calls it half a letter; and to 


which our Lord manifeftly refers: and this makes it at leaf. 


highly probable, that the law was originally written not in the 
Samaritan, but in the fquare Hebrew letters, which had un- 
alterably remained unto the times of Chrift: all which make 
it greatly probable, that the Jews only had one fort of letters, 
which always remained -with them, and are what are extant to 
this day. OY a , ) | 





* Bianconi, * 
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© Bianconi, the learned writer before mentioned, is quite 
clear in it, that the Hebrew letters were never changed by 
Ezra, nor by any public authority ; and which he judges im- 
probable, fince neither he nor Jofephus make mention of any 
{uch change; and from the great numbers of Jews left in the 
Jand at the captivity, and the return of multitudes from it ; and 
from Ezra’s Coming to them with a large number alfo, and that 
fixty or eighty years after the return of the firft; and from the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, and fromthe fhekels in 
the times of the Maccabees, which fuppofing fuch a change 
would have been not in the Samaritan, but in the fquare cha- 
racter ; and from the unlikelihood of a conquered people taking 
the characters of an enemy’s language, and quitting their own, 
and that after they had been many years delivered from them. 
He fuppofes, that the .Hebrews, Chaldzans, Phoenicians, and 
Samaritans, had all the fame characters originally, and that 
there was a change made among the Jews long after the times 
of Ezra, from the ancient character to the fquare one; and that 
it began in the fhekels, in the time of the Maccabees, in which 
he obferved a mixture of the ancient and modern characters, 
and fuppofes, that by little and little the change was made, 
from frequent tranfcribing the Bible, and daily writing; and 


that the modern letters were gradually formed from ufe, and the 


fwift manner of writing, and for the convenience of it: but it 
does not feem probable that a character fhould be mended 
through {wiftnefs of writing, and that fuch a grand, majeftic, 
regular, and well-formed character, as the ‘{quare letter is, 
fhould be produced in that way; but rather that the ill-fhaped, 
ragged, rough, and deformed Samaritan character, fhould 
{pring from thence; and which feems to be the fact, but not fo 
late as the times of the Maccabees ; but as early as the divifion 
and difperfion of the nations, in the times of Peleg; fo Gaffa- 
rellus obferves, that the Samaritan charaCters are corrupted from 
the Hebrew ; and he adds, this is fo certain a truth, as that it 
isa point of infinite perverfenefs to offer'to doubt of it. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bernard’s table of alphabets, called Orbis eru- 
diti Literatura a charaétere Samaritico dedudia, it has been thought, 
that the letters of all nations muft have. fprung from the Sama- 
ritan chara€ter; but this feems to depend much on. fancy and 
imagination ; and I am inclined to think, that all are deducible 
from the Hebrew fquare chara¢ter, the Aflyrian firft, then the 
Pheenician, from that the Greek, and fo on; according to 
Hermannus Hugo, the Hebrew letters (the prefent ones) were 
the firft; next fprung from them the Chaldzan letters, which 
he fays are fcarce extant; then the Affyrian, or Babylonian, 
and the Syriac, or Aramzan, and from the Syriac, the Sama- 
Titan.” * : 
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_. Inthe next chapter the Doétor labours hard to make it appear 
probable, that the Samaritans always had diftiné letters trom 
the Jews, and retained them; fo that there never was any com- 
mutation of letters between them: and to fet this matter in as 
cleara light as he can, he thinks proper to inquire into the ori- 
ginal. of letters, and particularly of the Samaritans.—But all is 
obfcurity and confufion, | 

The next, which is the laft chapter, contains fome obferva- 
tions relative to the antiquity of the vowel-points and accents ; 
« About the antiquity of which, faysour Author, there has been 
a controverfy for a century or two paft, and which is not yet 
decided; nor do I expect it will be by this. eflay of mine ; all 
that I propofe is, to try. how far back, or how high, in point of 
antiquity, thefe things can be traced and carried.’ 

That they were not invented fo late, at leaft, as the year 1037, 
as fome have fuppofed, by Ben Afher and Ben Napthali, he thinks 
highly improbable, fince in the following century lived many 
eminent Jewifh doétors, who often make mention of the points, 
but never as a novelinvention. They muft have been in ufe, 
he thinks, before A. D. 927, ‘ fince about this time lived Saa- 
diah Gaon, who wrote ‘a book concerning pointing, which Jar- 
chi makes mention of, and fays he faw it; the points therefore 
muft be before his time; for it cannot be thought, that he 
Should write a book concerning. an art, and the rules. of it, 
which did not exift.” ‘His argument for the exiftence of the 
points fo early as the year goo is taken from the account of the 
copy of the Hebrew {criptures with points, kept in the church 
of.St. Dominic in Bononia, which was prefented by the Jews 
to Aymericus, the then mafter of that order, about 1308, as 
the autograph of Ezra. ‘Though there is no reafon, he thinks, 
to believe it to be fo ancient, yet he agrees with Dr. Kennicot, 
who obferves, that it is a moderate fuppofition to imagine it was 
written as long before it was prefented, as it has been fine, We 
can agree, however, with neither of thefe doftors as to the 
moderation of this fuppofition. We fhould as: foon credit the 
Jews, or the infcription which, as Mountfaucon relates, is 
fewed to the copy, fhewing as how ‘ Ezra the fcribe wrote it 
and read it before the congregation, both men and women, from 
_.a wooden pulpit,’ as believe it to have been written, «ith points, 

400 years before it was prefented. 
_ The notion which Elias Levita, a German Jew, who lived 
in the 16th century, broached concerning the invention of the 
points after the finifhing of the Talmud, which he places in the 
year 436, is contrary, our Author obferves, to the fentiments 
and belief of his whole nation; who either fuppofe the points 
were from Ezra, or from Mofes at mount Sinai, or from Adam, 
“who had them from God himfelf. The Babylonian Talmud 
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was finifhed, -atcording 'to Scaliger, ‘in 08; in which nd tens 
tion is made ofthe points and accents. * But, fays our Author; 
npon inquiry, it will be found to be otherwife ; for, though the 
Talmudifts do not mérition the names, nor exprefs the figures 
of the vowél- points, they manifeftly fuppofe them ; which fhews 
they were im being im theittimes ; as when they fay, read not fo, 
but fo, it is plain they have no reference to the confonants, 
Which are the fame one way as another: they muft have re- 
{ie&t to the difference of the vowel-points, the doctrine of which 
is the foutidation of ‘their remarks, and therefore muft be known 

thet.’ | 

ser who flourifhed about the year 385, he fuppofes to 
have had knowledge of the points and accents. His reafons aré 
much the fame with thofe which he produces for his fuppofing 
the Talmudifts to have been acquainted with them. Epipha- 
nius, who lived dbqut the year 370, and R. Afe, the head of a 
fchoo) at'Sura in Babylon; about A. D. 360; and R. Hillel, the 
prince, who lived A. D. 340, were all acquainted, according to 
our Author, with the manner of Hebrew pointing. 

Origen, who flourifhed about the year 230, * quotes the 
Hebrew ‘reading of Pf. exviti. 25, 26. and agreeable to the pre- 
fent punctuation ; in which he appears to be inftructed by a Jew, 
fince he puts Adonai inftead’ of ‘Jehovah, and by which (coniti-. 
nues our Author) it isevident that the Jews pomted as' they do- 
now.’ é' 4 { 

_ About the year 200, the univerfities both of Tiberias and 
Babylon were the moft flourtfhing. Hence, the Dottor thinks, 
it may be reafonably fuppofed, that, as they had each of -thent - 
copies of the Bible; ow were made the vatious readings called 
wefern and eaffern, the former for the Jews in their own land, 
the latter for the Jews in Babylon. And becaufe in two places, 
Jer. vi. 6. Amos iii. 6. they make mention of the point mappick, 
im which the one copy differs from the other, our Author not 
only bluntly contradicts Elias, for faying thet the-differences: 
are -about words and letters only, but concludes alfo, that the 
vowel-points and accents were then in being. 

What is obferved of Clemens of Alexandria, who lived and 
wrote about the year 190, and of Irengus, who wrote a little 
before, is equally important with the above. 

The Mifnay, or book of traditions, was compiled by R. Ju= 
dah Hakkodefh, as our Author contends, in oppofition to many 
Chriftian writers, fo early as about the year 150. In this book 
two doctors are inttoduced as difputing about the reading of the 
text in Cant. i.2. * Now, though. thefe two Rabbins, he ob- 
ferves, might have an unpointed Bible before them, yet the foun+ 
dation of their reafoning Jay in the points ;’ whichis much*fuch’ 
an argument as is brought above from the Talmudifts. 

The 
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The book of Zohar, written by Simeon Ben Jochai, about 


‘A.D. 120, is thought pretty good evidence for the exiftence of 
the points and accents at that time, the very names of them be- 
ing mentioned in it in various places. ) 


He is of opinion, that the Targuths of Jonathan and Onkelos, 
written in the firft century, were pointed, contrary to the tefti- 
mony of Elias Levita, who is pofitive that the Targumifts wrote 
their paraphrafes without points. . 

Jofephus, who flourifhed about the year 70, has obferved, 


that the letters in. the word Jehovah, are four vowels, whith — 


feems to fuppofe no neceffity for the ufe of vowel-points. Againft 
this our Aathor offers four objections, norie of which feein to 
us of any great confequence. 

© That the points were in ufe in the time of Chrift, may, ac- 
cording ‘to the Do@or, be concluded from Mat. v. 18. Till 
heaven and earth pals away, one jot (or One yud, as the Syriac ver- 
fion) or one tittle (or one chireck, as Elias Hutter in his Hebrew 
verfion) fhall in no wife fess om the law, &c.’ ' 

Having traced out Dr. Gill’s opinion as to the antiquity of 
the vowel-points, to this period, we fhall not defire our Reader’s 
farther attendance upon ‘us, in compahy with this unwearied 
divine; and féw of them, we imagine, will be induced, from 
this’ fpecimen of the road to be travelled, to gird up their loins 
and fet forwards with a hearty refolution of keeping up with 
him to his journey’s end. It may not be amifs, however, to 
forewarn fuch as may be difpofed to form fuch a refolution, that 
they are to afcend this moft rugged path of antiquity, up to the 
earlieft period: for thither’ he /eems willing to conduct them, 
though he only profefés an inclination * to believe that the 
vowels were coeval with the letters, and that the penmen of the 
facred fcriptures feverally annexed the vowel-points to letters in 





their writings. | ; 


A Letter toG.G. 8vo. 2s. Williams. 


‘FF this is not the moft elegant or the moft correét of our late 


political difquifitions, it is, however, one of the moft folid 
and moft intelligent. The compofition feems to have been fome- 
what hurried, and perhaps there is even an affectation of eafe 
and carelef{nefs in the Author’s manner: but be that as it may, 
this tract is evidently the produce of no vulgar pen, no. ill-in- 
ftru@ted hand.—The Writer’s defign is to anfwer fome late 
publications in defence of Mr. Grenville’s minifterial meafures, 
and to fhew the infufficiency of that gentleman’s abilities, as a 
ftatefman and financier. He firft falls upon * two pamphlets about 


aifpenfing powers, with mottos drawn from‘a late adjudication of 
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a later fpeech ;’ and fays fome good things in fupport of that 
primary prineiple of union in fociety,—/alus popul: /uprema lex: 
fhewing that it is the very bafis of all civil government. He 
does not contend for any latent prerogative, or arcanum imperit, 
which impowers the king to difpenfe with law; but he infifts 


€ that abfolute neceffity does, in all cafes, carry its own juftifi- 


cation along with it, becaufe, in the nature of the thing, it im- 
plies a want of choice, and that nothing elfe could be done, 


falva republica.’—* By the way too, adds he, on what principle 


is it that we have fo unanimoufly concurred, in declaring it was 
right his majefty fhould lay the embargo; all of us knowing it 
at the very time to be contrary to ftatute; unlefs upon this 


principle, that the /alus populi required it, which, as the great 


primary law of nature making a part of the law of every partieu- 
Jar ftate, or political convention of men, is a /uprema lex, pa- 
ramount every pofitive municipal ordinance whatever, and by 


taking. place in the hour of diftrefs, and natural neceffity, fuf-. 


pends, fuperfedes, difpences with, overturns, and bears down all 
human regulations before it. In a word, neceffity muft and 
can only be a law to itfelf. To talk of our conflitution, know- 


‘ing no fuch principle as the /alus populi, is to caft the higheft 


imputation upon it, and to fay it is defective in the neceflary 
means of falvation, adopted by the univerfe befides. I am fure, 
if we have no fuch principle in our government, we ought im- 
mediately by ftatute to import and incorporate it. But we have 
it. Befides, where all men agree in an abfolute neceffity of 
breaking a ftatute, who is to complain of the breach of it? and 


if fo, where is the call for a fpecial law to indemnify the 
‘adtion ?” . 


The Writer cites the opinion of Mr. Locke, in fupport of his 
idea of prerogative, and its true original ground, abftracted from 


the pofitive laws of particular countries ; and we heartily con- 


cur with him in his veneration for * that memorable vindicator 
of the oppreffed rights of mankind; that ableft of reafoners, and 
foremoft of writers on civil government ; whofe name now, by 


the pure gfkect of his arguments, is grown into authority with ail- 


free ftates.’——But:we have not room for the admiffion of ‘either 
Mr. Locke’s or ovr Author’s ftate of the queltion, relating to 
this important point, either in the abftra&t, or as the argument 


‘is applied to the late famous emibargo. ‘That particular meafure, 
‘the Author avows, was contrary tolaw; but, adds he, ¢ it was 


laid pro falute populi, and therefore it was juft ; for, in cafes of 
natural neceflity, the good of the people muft be the fuprema lex, 


‘exprefs yourfelf' how you will, or talk as long as you pleafe 


about the matter. The parliament are the proper judges of ex- 
traordinary acts; they have been called as early as convenience 
would admit to judge of the prefent. The embargo has been 
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only extended to the time of their aflembling, and now tht 
they are aflembled, the whole is fubmitted to their fupreme 
controul. Every thing has been done with a reference to par- 
liament.’ | 
Now for the application of what he has urged on this point; 
to Mr: G. ‘ The attempt, fays he, to abufe any miniftry for 
preventing a famine, in {pight of a ftatute, is really (as one of 
your own friends humoroufly confefled) much like the impeach- 
ment of Gulliver for extinguifhing a fire in Lilliput palace, by 
doing what was contrary to law. Mens heads muft be wrong 
before they think of gaining popularity by fuch accufations, f 
muft therefore once more repeat, that the faving a nation, not- 
withftanding a contrariant- a& of parliament, is not, nor ever 
will be a crime in the eyes of the people. Dear,G—, it is not 
like a minifter’s breaking the law to arreft and imprifon one of 
their reprefentatives, to feize all his private papers, and to ftrip 
him of parliamentary privilege, upon the mere fufpicion of 
printing a libel. Upon my word it is not like locking up a 
man’s perfon in jail, and debarring him pen, ink, paper and 
friends, upon no other ground than that of the attorney gene- 
ral’s having called him a libeller, for lafhing an odious miniftry. 
There is no natural neceflity for the difpenfing with law in order 
to do thefe things, in any country, at any time; they are mere 
political feats and atchievements, or (if you like the term better) 
ftate-neceffities, that is, the mere creatures of wilful, ignorant, 
wounded ftatefmen. Any man that runs will fee the difference. 
In fhort, you fhould learn to diftinguifh between things before 
you throw away much time in talking about them. What is 
done for the falvation of the public, is not like what is done for 
the ruin and oppreffion of individuals. Abufe in words, whether 
from the mouth or pen, upon three of four minifters, is not a 
national calamity like the want of bread ; the worldcan go on 
notwithftanding ; nor is it a faét fo readily affented to, or fo 
eafily proved. Mens feelings do not co-operate univerfally in 
‘the one cafe as in the other. There is not the fame human 
fympathy. Therefore when I hear men calumniating minifters 
for fufpending laws in order to do good to mankind, as,if they 
had fufpended them for the purpofe of revenging perfonal quar- 
rels ina manner not permitted by law; and recollect that thofe 
who labour to raife the outcry were the very actors of fuch enor- 
mities, I proteft it only aggravates the badnefs of their public 
characters, and makes one more eafily give credit to the worft 
that ever was faid of them. And, take it from me, G » the 
white-livered envy of. a funk minifter, pining after the emolu- : 
ments of office, will never produce any formidable oppofition. 
Nay, I am inclined to think, that the fickly fpirit of jealoufy, 


however it may put on-for a moment an uncomfortable fmile, i 
yi 
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only a torment to itfelf; for, by militating with equal fury an@ 
rancour againft good and bad, againft all that is propoted of 
every kind, it fhews its own unhappy temper, defeats its pur 
pofe, and revolts every beholder.’ 

He now proceeds to ‘the examination of what he calls Mr. 
G.’s elaborate pamphlet on the framp-aé? ; by which he means 


The Conduét of the late Adminiftration examined: fee our laft Re- 


view, p. 75. He begins with rallying Mr. G. with fome hu- 
mour, on that act,—the fingle unfortunate eflay of a late mini- 
fter, in his late celebrated province of financierfhip. He then 
enters on a ferious and fubitantial defence of the repeal of that 
at: in the courfe of which he is particularly fevere on the late 
minifter, in regard to one very notorious fact, which he ftiles 
* a very criminal one’—‘ no lefs than a wilful fuppreffion, by the 
miniftry themfelves, of important evidence which the privy 
council had directed them to lay before parliament.’ After giv- 
ing himfelf a good deal of trouble in probimg this matter, we 
ufe his own expreffion,—he takes the following fummary view 
of the financier’s conduct, in regard to fo important a fact: 
‘ The financier of the kingdom, fays he, projects an internab 
tax upon its colonies, the firft that ever was laid; and, by 
way of feeling the pulfe of mankind upon it, comes to a refo- 
Tution for the purpofe a year before it is to be actually laid, 
that is, in the fpring of 1764. All the colonies are thereupon 
alarmed and come to votes denying our right to lay fuch @ 
tax; fome of our ableft governors there, reprefent againft the 
2dvifeablenefs of fuch a meafure, feveral remonftrances are made 
againft it, and many Ictters upon the fubject come from Ame- 
rica. They are laid before the board of trade, which reports 
thereon in December 1764. ‘The matter being of infinite mo- 
ment to the nation in general, the whole is referred by the 
king to his council, and the council advife his majefty to lay the 
fame before the parliament: the miniftry difluade his majefty- 
from complying with this advice, and prevail.’ 

Having given this as the naked faét, he proceeds to offer fome 
refleCtions upon it.—* This, fays the writer, is the naked fact, 
and it is not only of the firft impreffion, but of fo-daring a,nature,. 
that it is not to be paralleled in hiftory. The. infatuation of 
the financier is perfectly amazing. He, as the minifter proje&t~ 
ing the tax, being a member of the privy council, urges there 
whatever he ean again{ft the communication of any lights from 
America to parliament, but, notwithftanding the weight of all 
his arguments and his influence, as minifter,, thrown into- the 
fcale, the board deem the matter of fo much confequence to the: 
nation that they pofitively order him-to acquaint the king that 
they recommend it to his majefty to lay the fame before parlia- 
meat, “The hardy projector not being able to prevent fuch ad 
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vice from going to the throne, prefumes, even there, to obtrude 
his own opinion againft that of the council board. Now, no 
reafon can be given for this proceeding of his, but a perfuafion 
that the parliament would, had thefe lights been given to them, 
have rejected kis {cheme. And that being fo, let me afk whe4 
ther any thing more wrong-headed, nay more violent and 
wicked, could be practifed? For, what can be a more enor- 
mous offence in a minifter againft his country, than a wilful fe- 
cretion of evidence from its legiflature, in a matter whereon 
they are to decide what is of the utmoft moment to the whole 
ftate ; and more efpecially after the ptivy council had examined 
and found it to be fo important as to direct exprefsly its being 
laid before them ? 

_ © If fuch a proceeding as this is not a matter of impeachment; 
I know not what is, and therefore nothing furprizes me fomuch 
as the infatuation of minifters who could confefs fo much guilt; 
unlefs it be the fupinenefs of thofe who could hear fuch a cons 
feffion and not immediately move an impeachment upon it—the 
crime atrocious and the criminals hardily avowing it. ‘The 
fact will (I fear) fcarcely be believed hereafter when hiftory re- 
lates it; for, there are very few feafons when fo daring a breach 
of the conftitution, and fo grofs a betraying of a minifter’s duty 
to the public and to the whole legiflature of his country; could 
have pafled with impunity and efcaped the vengeance that is 
due to it.’ ; 

_ We fhall not indulge ourfelyves in any comment on the re- 
fiections of this bold Writer. It is a delicate fubject, and we 
fhall here take leave of it:—only remarking, briefly, that the 
Author has much to fay on the ftamp-act controverfy, in all its 
branches ; and argues very coolly, and (in our apprehenfion) 
very folidly, in behalf of the Americans: what he fays on the 
fubjéct of reprefentation in parliament, is particularly worth at- 
tention; though lie has faid little that can be called xew on that 
head. : : 

Before he folds up his letter, he defires to afk Mr. G. one 
queftion concerning the £a/?-Jndia affairs. ‘ As you have al- 
ways of late, {ays he, been fo full of complaints about the fize of 
the national debt, I take it for granted what the world reports 
cannot be true, The rumour is that you are averfe to the pub- 
lic’s gaining any revenue from all the territories there that our 
people have taken hold of; nay, to the feeing whether the pub- 
lic that prote&ed the company during the Jaft war is not fo far 
interefted as to ave a right to be apprized of the nature of the 
acquifitions. Now fucha bruit aftonifhesme. For, if I under- 
ftand right, this great company have traded exceedingly beyond 
their charter, and have Jikewife made a conqueft of a vadt rich 
and populous region; in either of which cales the ftate at large 
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has a right to avail themfelves of the event. Monopolies. are 
to be carried no farther than the purpofes of trade required ; 
therefore the parliament, as the great inquifition of the nation, 
fhould inquire into their proceedings, as they did fome years 
ago into thofe of the Hudfon’s-Bay company, and fee whether 
any thing, and what, is proper to be done thereon, and give 
fuch advice upon the whole to the crown as they fhall fee ft. 
Indeed, as fuch a tract of territory is acquired, it behoves the 
‘public to look after it. It is certain that no Englifhman can 
acquire any lands or territorial poffeflion by conqueft, and hold 
them independant of the crown for their own benefit, for all 
fuch acquifitions will belong to the ftate, according to every 
writer upon thefe matters. Now, the common report is, that 
this thriving company, in confequence of many victories, and 
the dread of their arms, got pofleffion of the immenfe tract ia 
queftion, and then took a ceffion or grant of the whole revenue, 
force and ufufru& thereof from a perfon whom they fet up for 
the purpofe as emperor or mogul, in confideration of a {mall fti- 
pend to be paid him. This emperor fcrfooth, being neither in 
pofleffion of any dominions, nor having any more power or Ca- 
pacity of making refiftance, or of denying them what they afked, 
or of refuming it again if the ftipend was not paid, than myfelf, 
Now, do you think, or would you allow, that a grant to the 
Americans from the pretender to hold of him in chief, paying 

00]. ayear,-in lieu of all taxes and duties whatever to Great 
Britain, would be deemed a fufficient bar to pzrliamentS inter- 
fering there? In fhort, the company have the entire command 
of the country ceded ; its forces and revenues, and can do with 
the fame whatever they pleafe. And then the queftion is whe- 
ther this fhall be confidered as a mercantile purchafe or acquefte 
by mutual bargain and reciprocal treaty, or the fruit of arms 
and of terms impofed by conquerors through the terror of mili- 
tary force, and coertion over a naked and defencelefs pofleffor 
and inhabitants. And thotgh the determination be not diffi- 
eult, I fhall fay nothing to it. Be it as it may, it is beyond a 
doubt that the parliament have a right to enquire, and the pub- 
lic to expect they fhould, into the conduct of fuch a prodigious 
monopoly as this, when whole provinces and extenfive territo- 
ries are obtained, and military expeditions carried on, which 
are not the ordinary means of commerce, or the bufinefs and 
concern of a trading company. Regions and wealth fo acquired, 
by the fword, cannot be deemed the profits of traffic. In a 
word, the competency of a parliamentary inquiry, and the pro- 
priety of one, in fuch circumftances, and where the object is of 
fo much importance to the trade and fhipping of the Britannic 


empire, cannot be denied. Every man is interefted in it, and 


no friend to his country can oppote it. When the proceedings 
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of the company in India are fully underftood and afcertained, 
if any private rights come into difpute, or queftions on the legal 
import of words in a charter arife, it will be very cafy for parliament 
to advife and direct their being argued and decided in their pro- 
per jurifdictions. God forbid that the private right or property 
of any individual, or any acquifitions of the company as a trad- 
ing company fhould be invaded, much lefs taken from them. 
But if the revenues of this newly acquired dominion rightfully 
belong to the public and can be applied to the eafing our na- 
tional debt, will it not, G » be an excellent thing? Is it 
not} therefore, a great idea and a proper object for parliamentary 
examination? The inquiry will injure no private rights, nor de- 
prive the company of any privileges they are intitled to by char- 
ter; but fince they are Biitith tubjecis, engage in wars, fight 
battles, make conquefts and then treaties, and have the wealth 
of all the Indies almoft at command, it is time furely for the go- 
vernment to which they belong to be informed of the nature of 
their proceedings. It feems to me to be as clear a cafe for the 
interpofition of parliament as ever occurred in the courfe of 
time. And nothing but the envy of a lucklefs exploded finan- 
cier, aided by johbers and the Jonathans of the day, could ftir. 
any oppofition to fo great and fo promifing an inquiry. The 
political oppofers of the meafure can only be afraid that too 
much glory will redound to the author of it; and the others 
that the profits of their gaming will be lefs; both being fully 
confident that great national benefit will and muft be the confe-. 
quence, Unhappy baneful fpirits! ‘The very diretors and old 
proprietors of E. 1. ftock, defire the inquiry, knowing the affair 
to be become of too great magnitude to be managed or preferved 
now, without the eye and hand of government itfelf. However 
a man who has once taken the part of oppofing any inguiry as 
unjuft and been beaten off it, can never afterwards be guilty of 
an equal abfurdity ; unlefs by fhifting dire@tly about, upon a no- 
tion that the government and the company are making a bargain, 
and thereupon declaring that he thinks in fuch cafe the parlia- 
ment ought publicly to infpe& moft minutely their commercial 
affairs, and examine even into all their private debts and credits, 
as particularly as a fraudulent bankrupt’s concerns are vifited b 
his commiffioners. At leaft fuch rare contrariety and beautiful 
variegated conduct will never be believed poifible, until actually 
put in practice, even in political life. Wherefore my Jaft words 
to you, G » fhall be, as you tender your own reputation 
with the commons of England at large, proceed no further, left 
the public fhould think that their good and you mutt be forever. 
incompatible. To the dereliétion of the Manila ranfom, the 
exclufion of Spanifh bullion, and the difregard of Portugal gold, 
do not add a rejection, and aed the total lofs of the weaith 
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of the Indies, ‘but Jet this laft, for the fake of our country, and 


in fpite of fa&tion, beat leafta national care. Sat fame Vixifit.” 

The alarming increafe of our Eaft-India company’s territorial 
power, in the Mogul’s country, is certainly an object of public 
attention, and parliamentary inquiry ; and we fhould be forry 
to fee that inquiry ftopped by any little, pecuniary confidera- 
tions, of temporary value, and difproportionate moment,—-what- 
ever may be the fum that fhall poffibly be advanced, to dazzle 
the eyes of a ftate-Argus.—But we need not enlarge on this 
fubje& ; which is likely to occupy no inconfiderable fhare of our 


Monthly Catalogues, in this and future Reviews. G ‘ 


“ 


An Effay condi insanditie the Numbers of I Daniel and St. Fobn, 
determining the Birth of cur Saviour, and fixing a precife Time 


for the Continuance of the prefent Defolation of the ‘frws , with 





_ fome Conjetiures and Calculations pointing out the Year 1764, to 


have been one of the moft remarkable Epochas in Hiftory. By the Rev. 
George Burton, M.A. Rector of Elden and Herringfwell in 
Suffolk. 8vo. 5s. Norwich: printed by Chafe. And 
fold in London by J. Marfhall. 


HOEVER fincerely endeavours to throw light upon 

the dificult parts of {cripture, and to render them more 
generally intelligible, if he writes with modefty and a becom- 
ing temper of mind, deferves-to be eftcemed by every fober and 
candid reader, how much foever he may differ from commonly 
received opinions.—The Author of this work thus expreffes 
himfelf in his preface :—*‘ If in the courfe of this eflay towards 
fixing the era of events, which have hitherto been looked upon 


as in a great meafure inexplicable, I have erred; the public, I 


hope, will kindly throw a veil over the miftakes, as arifing 
from an earneft zeal for advancing the honour of God, and an 
hearty endeavour to render even the difficult parts of the holy 
fcriptures more univerfally intelligible :—and the fevereft critic 
will indulge me with that favourable fentence, pronounced by 
the heathen moralift, bumanum eff errare.—While { condu& my- 
felf with that cecorum in the courfe of thefe inquiries, which 
fhould ever be ftriGtly obferved by thofe who write in defence of 
the beft of religions, in favour of a gofpel of peace, 1 promife 

myfelf the candour of the public voice: a well-known voice, for 
diftinguifhing j uftly : between the pedantry of the mere fcholar, and 


the fober inquiries of a real fearcher after truth ; efpecially, as. 


J profefs not to interfere with the opinions of any man, and 
only mean to exprefs my own private fentiments, which I hope 
may be rendered ufeful to the interefts of religion, when im- 

proved upon, and-regulated by an abler pen. 
The prophecies of Danicl, and the Revelations of St. John, 
make, 
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make, together, Mr. Burton fays, one entire prophecy, divided 
into two parts; the former of which is declared, Dan. xii. 4, 
9, to,have been a fealed vifion; on the contrary, the latter is 
exp eclared, Rev. xxii, 10, to be an open vifion; and 
encouragement is given therein to inquiries of this kind. The 
defign of thejApocalypfe, we are likewife told, was to explain 
the myfterious parts of thefe prophecies, which had been ob- 
fcurely delivered, and wrapt up in darknefs; as an encourage-~ 
ment to, and a reward for the labour and patience of the faints; 
It is therefore the wifdom and duty of the faithful, Mr. Burton 









obferves, to endeavour to keep the fayings of that book in order . 


to underftand them. And even with regard to Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, (though it was declared to have been a fealed vifion) yet 
it was moft gracioufly promifed to the faithful, that they /hould 
underfiand it, but to the wicked, that they fhould uot underftand it. 
Which moft probably means, our Author fays, that thofe who 
labour after the knowlege of them, relying on the promifes 
of God for their completion, in order to confirm our faith in 
them, and thereby give them their full force and influence upon 
them, will be rewarded with a deeper infight into them, than 
thofe who neglect it, by that great Being who is a rewarder of 
them who diligently feek him. . 3 

By comparing Daniel’s, and St. John’s defcription of the four 
beafts, it appears, we are told, that by the fourth beaft was 
meant the Roman empire. ‘The beaft in the Revelations was 
to do the very fame for forty-two months, or 1260 days, that 
was to be done by Daniel’s little horn, and therefore muft be 
the fame. What puts this beyond all doubt, according to Mr. 
Burton, is, that they both rife with the ten kingdoms, and are 
to continue ¢z/l the judgment Jhall fit, and the kingdom be given to 
the faints of the moft high. ‘Therefore Daniel’s little horn, vii. 
22: and the beaft in Rev. xiii. 1. muft be one and the fame 
power, 

-Daniel’s times, our Author fays, commenced at the call of 
the Gentiles, 4. D. 49. His calculation, accordingly, is as 
follows : 

The call of the Gentiles, 4.D. 49 

Danicel’s time, --- — 490 

————._ times, — — .980o 

halftime, — — 245 

: 1764. 
To which the following events are anfwerable : 

The call of the-Gentiles, 4.D. 49 

Daniel’s time, — —— 490 
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It is worthy our particular notice, Mr. Burton fays, that the 
year 539 terminated precifely at the end of Daniel’s time from 
the call of the Gentiles. And in confirmation of this opinion, 
A. D. §39, Vitiges befieged old Rome, when it underwent both 
famine ‘and peftilence, and, in confequence of that, was re~ 
duced even below the exarchate of Ravenna in authority, and 
thereby received that deadly wound mentioned in the Revela- 
tions: a wound fo defperate, that upon its recovery again, they 
that dwelt upon the earth, wondered when they beheld the beaft 
that was, and ts not, and yet is. Rev. xvii. 8. i 

The next divifion is made by the addition of Daniel’s times: 

The call of the Gentiles, 4.D. 49 
Daniel's time, — — 490 
times, -- — 980 
T519 
The memorable year of the reformation, our Author fays, 





_ anfwers precifely to this divifion of Daniel’s ; and was an era in 


hiftory, moft likely to have been marked out in holy writ, fince 
it is allowed by all writers of eminence to have been a moft ex- 
traordinary event, and the grandeft ftrugegle ever made againft 
the errors of popery. It began in the year 1517, but in 1519 
had eftablifhed itfelf in Germany and other places. 

The laft divifion of Daniel, is, that of half a time, which 
produces the following calculation : ast 


The call of the Gentiles, 4.D. 49 





Daniel’s time, — — 490 

times, =o — g8o . 
—— halftime, — — 245 
1764 


From the above computation, it appears, we are told, that 
as the whole of Daniel’s times are a term of 1718 prophetical 
days or years, fo from the call of the Gentiles to the end of the 
year 1764, are exactly 1715 years, the number of years allowed 
for the grofs fum of Daniel’s times in this effiy. i 

Amongtt all the annals of time, our Author fays, a more pro- 
per event than the reformation cannot be found out to terminate 
Daniel’s two times: though great in itfelf, however, -it does not 
anfwer the character of the harveft in Rev. xiv. 15.—The year 
1764, he tells us, anfwers better, being diftinguifhed by a vifible 
diminution of the power of the beaft, in the expulfion of the Je- 
fuits from France, and by a dreadful famine at Naples. 

¢ When then, fays Mr. Burton, can be found a more proper 
time for the harveft mentioned in the Revelations, than the 
year 1764? when a fudden and unexpected peace added fuch an 
immenfe length of territory to the faithful ; confequently has af- 
) : § forded 
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forded a much larger field for the converfion of the ignorant, 
and muft thereby have occafioned a vifible diminution of the 
wer of the beaft. How exactly does that time anfwer to the 
rand. charaéteriftic of Daniel’s times, as it has given fo ftrong 
an earneft of the completion of that part of his prophecy, dy ac- 
complifbing to fatter the power of the holy people ? Inafmuch as the 
power of that beaft, which has held all the world in fubjection, is 
hereby vifibly reftrained, and no longer continues to praé?ife and 
profper, as he has done at large.’ | 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1767. 
MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 9. An Effay on the Learning of Shakefpeare. Addreffed to 
'. Jofeph Craddock, Efq; by Richard Farmer, M. A. Fellow 

of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and of the Society of An- 
. tiquaries; London. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 


R. Farmer is one of thofe critics, who, by denying the learning 


of Shakefpeare, give him, as Dryden obferved, the greateft com- 
mendation, Nor does our ingenious Effayilt intend any thing toward the 
difcredit of the inimitable old bard, by this difquifition ; the main drift 
of which is only to prove, in oppofition to thofe who have attempted to 
trace the fteps of Shakefpeare in the writings of the ancients, that zature 
was all his art, as old Fuller expreffes it, (or fomething like it) and that 
he is, indeed, only to be confidered as the Port or Nature. Asto 
the frequent allufions to the fads and fables of antiquity, which we meet 
with in the writings of Shakefpeare, Mr, Farmer accounts for them, 
and, we think, very fatisfa€torily, without leaving any grounds for the 
fuppofition of his having read the Greek and Roman writers, in their 
original languages; and he has brought to light feveral old Englih 
tranflations of various claflical authers, with which Shakefpeare might 
have been, and more than probably was converfant: as Mr. F. fhews, 
in feveral notable inftances, fele&ted from thofe very paflages which have 
been moft efpecially brought in proof of his acquaintance with the hifto- 
rians and poets of antiquity. In fine, our Author comes to this plain 
conclufion, that (having acquitted our great poet of all piratical depre- 
dations on the sncledts} the fudies of Shakefpeare ‘ were moft demon- 
ftratively confined to xature and his own language ;’—while * he remem- 
bered, perhaps, enough of his /chocl-boy learning to put the Hig, bag, 
hog, into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans; and might pick up, in the 
courfe of his converfation, a familiar word or two of French or 
Italian."—For, in thefe and other modern foreign languages, too, fome 
have contended, he had alfo fome fkill: bat Mr. F. thews that they 
have maintained their arguments on the moft fallacious grounds. To 
conclude, we apprehend our learned and induftrious. antiquary is 
happy, beyond moft other commentators on the venerable father of the 
Englifh drama, in his refearches among the dufty records of old Englifh 
Jiterature, and old Englifh cuftoms, &c. for the true pice his 
Cis c.=8 : ubject. 
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fabject —‘ Inthe courfe of this difquifition,’ fays Mr. F. to’ his corres 
fpondent, ‘ you have often fmiled at ‘‘ all fuch reading, as was never 
read ;” and pofibly I may have indulged it too far : but it is the reading 
neceflary for a Comment on Shakefpeare. ‘Thofe who apply folely to 
the ancients for this purpofe, may with equal wifdom ftady the Ta/mud 
for an expofition on Triffram Shandy, Nothing but an intimate ac- 

quaintance with the writers of the time, who are frequently of no other 
value, can point out his allufions, and afcertain his phrafeology. The 
reformers of his text are for ever equally pofitive, and equally wrong. 

The cant of the age, a provincial expreflion, an obfcure proverb, an ob- 

folete cufiom, a hint at a perfon or a fact no longer remembered, hath 

continua!ly defeated the beft of our gueférs :—you mutt not fuppofe me’ 
to fpeak at random, when I affure you, that from fome forgotien book 

or other, I can demonftrate this to you, in many hundred places.’—We 

cannot take leave of Mr. Farmer without thanking him for the agreeable 
and rational entertainment he hath afforded us, in the perufal of what 

he hath here offered, on * the ever fruitful fubje& of SHAKESPEARE 

and his CoMMENTATORS.’ 

Art. 10. A Series of Letters between Henry and Frances. Vols. 3 

‘ and 4. 12mo. 6s. Jobhnfton. 

In our feventeenth vol. at p. 416, /eg..we gave fome account. of the 
two former.volumes of this Series, with an extract or two, by way of 
fpecimen. The conjecture we then offered, with regard to the reality 
of the correfpondeénce, is now confirmed, beyond all doubt. Henry 
and Frances are, it feems, a Mr. and Mrs. G—ff—h, of the kingdom 
of Ireland. Being both of a literary turn, and their circumftances, too,, 
a little poetical ;—and love and air rather too thin a diet for mere mortal 
lovers ;—their firft fcheme for turning their wit to a fubftantial account, 
was to publifh theif pretty love-letters. This project fucceeded fo well, 
that, behold! we have now a fecond Series; with this comfortable af- 
furance, however, that there are to be no MorE /af? words: for which, 
we believe, their fubfcribers will not be inconfolable,—four volumes of 
literary billing and cooing before folks, being enough, in all confcience, 
—for the dy-fanders, at leaft. We have already given our opinion 
of the charaéteriftic merit of thefe letters ; and have nothing to add on 
that head, except our difapprobation of the many trivial billets with 
which thefe 3d and 4th volumes are poorly eked out: and for which we 
think the ingenious Authors are the more culpable, as being fo well qua- 
lified for providing their readers with better entertainment. But perhaps 
the * galan’? Henry thought the mereft trifle from the pen of his charming, 
Frances, too valuable to be buried in the obfcurity of a bureau,—and 
the fond Frances had too high an idea of the tranfcendent merit of every 
{crap that her adored Henry feribbled, not to wifh (in the benevolence 
of her heart) that the public fhould fhare in the happinefs which the en- 
joyed in perufing them. : Or, which is not the moft improbable conjec- 
ture, poflibly the feries could not have been made out, without inferting 
foch parts of their correfpondence as ferve only to inform us how fap it 
is from Kil-bog to Caffle-Teague, and at what hours the poft comes in at 
Bally-brogue and Knockaderry—On the whole, we cannot. pronounce 
this fecond Series to be equal in merit to thé firft publication: and pers 
haps it is fortunate for the fame of this Pair of Authors, that they have 
given the public other fpecimens of their literary abjlities —We have 

occafionally 
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occafionally mentioned their other writings ; viz. The Triumvirate, or 
Memoirs of A. B. and C. by Henry; The Platonic Wife, a Comedy, and 
Amana, a Dramatic Poem; both by Frances; and alfo her very good 
tranflation of the works of Nixon de L’Enclos. We could with to fee 
more of this lady’s tranflations from the beft French writers, and we 
think the public fuftained a lofs, when her defign of giving them Mar- 
montel’s tales in Englith was fruflrated, by other hands getting the ftart 
of her. 0 


Art. 11. Primitive Cookery; or she Kitchen-garden difplayed: con- 





taining a Colledtion of Receipts for preparing a great Variety of 


cheap, healthful and palatable Difbes, without either Fifh, Filefh, 
or Fowl.  Alfo, to make divers Sorts of wholefome and a 
Liquors from Herbs, Fruits, and Flowers, the Growth of Eng- 
land; with their phyfical Virtues. To which is addid, a Bill o 
Fare of feventy Difhes, which will not coft above two-pence each. 
8vo. 1s. Williams. : 
Where did the Editor pick up all this old, exploded trumpery ?>—As 
) | for his feventy swo-penny difhes, faid to be calculated for the ufe of the 
poor, at this feafon of {carcity, there never was a more flagraat impo- 
fition; for fcarce any of them, excepting the plain water-gruel, can 
be prepared for double, and fome not for treble that money; even for 
a meal for one perfon. 
Art. 12. 4 General Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the 
prefent Time. By William Guthrie and John Gray, Efquires ; 
and others eminent in this Branch of Literature. Vol. XII. 





> 


8vo. 6s. Newbery, &c. 
We have already mentioned, in a curfory manner, the eleven fore- 
yh - going volumes of this epitome of the Univerfal Hiftory. This volume 





concludes the work ; except the Jndex, which, as the advertifement in- 
forms us, will {peedily be publifhed, and may be had feparately. : 
Art. 13. Ihe Polite Arts, dedicated to the Ladies. By Cofmeti. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Roach, &c. ae 

Who is this Cofmeti? What can he be! fome language-mafter, be- 


like ; or fome dancing-mafter, perhaps! But be he who or what he’ 


will, he is a moft fuperficial pretender to connoiffeurthip ; and his pam-. 
phiet would be of no ufe to any mortal, but that, luckily, the paper 
+ happens to be tolerably pliant. gwd 7 

Art. 14. 4 new and accurdte Hiftory and Survey of London, Weft- 


minfter, and Southwark, and Places adjacent ; containing whate 

ever is mof? worthy of Notice in their ancient and prefent State : 

&c, &c. By the Rev. John Entick, M.A. 8vo. 4 Vols. 

1]. 4s. Dilly. 

The moft material diftin€tion to be made between this New Hiftory 
of London, and Stowe’s Survey, or Maitland’s Hiftory, confifts in the 
difference of bulk and price. The two latter, are thumping folios, a 
brace of volumes each; and each as much in weight as a gentle reader, 
of thefe effeminate days, can readily lift. Not but that Mr. E.’s per- 
: formance is heavy enough, too; but then itis not above half as ponder- 
Ous as the others: and, what is ftill more in its favour; it is fold at lefs 
than half the price. 





Art. 15. 
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Art. 15. Selec? Effays, on various Subjects. By Sylviana Sola, 
ety 12mo. 3s. 6d. Hoggard. 

We take this to be fome old publication, vamp’d with a new title; 
yet we do not remember to have met with the book before: and if it 
had not fallen in owr way now, (in confequence of its being advertifed) 
we had fuftained no lofs. 

Art. 16. A Plan for raifing Two Hundred and Eighty-Two Thou- 
fend Pounds, for the Purpofe of difcharging the Debt remaining 
due to the Artificers of London Bridge ; compleating the Bridge at 


_ Black-Friars, and redeeming the Toll thereon; embanking the | 


_ North Side of the River Thames, between Paul’s Wharf and 
Milford Lane ;, repairing the Royal Exchange ; and rebuilding 
the Gaol of Newgate. By a Citizen of London. 4to. 15. 

_ Rivington, &c. 

At a time when the nation fo eminently exerts itfelf in various public 
works, it is needlefsto ufe any-arguments to recommend them to at- 
tention. Thofe fpecified in the above title, though local in point of 
fituation, are, as the writer obferves, of general utility. It reflects 
great honour on the fpirit of the corporation which could meditate fuch 
undertakings; and the length it has proceeded in the execution of 
them, isa fufficient indication to all the world, what idea to form of.a 
nation, whofe metropolis, from “its internal refources, ig capable of 
fuch exertions. : 

From caufes not neceffary to enter into, the full completion of the 
already commenced, and propofed works, require greater funds than 
have been appropriated to them. Yet, as appears from the computations 
made, ‘no grant of any of the revenues of government is folicited ; only 
a continuation of temporary duties already exifling. Every friend to 
his country muft wifh fuccefs to {chemes dictated by public fpirit and 
humanity. It is true public fpirit in any body of men, to be defirous of 
fabmitting to a prolongation of a local taxation, great part of the obje& 
of which is to free the community in general from tolls at public 
paflage,conitruéted for national ofe ; it is truc humanity to free un- 


happy prifoners from bodily fufferings in places where only the fecurity’ 


of their perfons is intended. And it is moreover but juftice to confefs, 
that the Britifh nation have feldom with-held their purfes, when they 
were thoroughly fatisfied of the proper application of their money. 
_» It may be hinted before we quit this fubyect, that, as feveral witticifms 
have been publifhed in the papers, relating to fome circumftances re- 
marked as to the conftruction of Black-Friars bridge; the authors and 
approvers of conceits founded only in want of knowledge, may, if they 
would bé pleafed with information, find arefolution of their difficulties 
in the perufal of this pamphlet. | N. 
Art. 17. 4 Candid Inquiry into the Caufes and Motives of thé late 
. Riots in the Province of Munfler in Ireland ; by the People called 
White Boys or Levellers. With an Appendix containing other 


. Papers on the fame fubje. Ina Letter toa Noble Lord in. 


_England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Flexney. © 
It appears from this Inquiry, that the motives to the outrages com- 


mitied by the White Boys, as they are called; are the inclofing of com- 
mons, 
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mons, the extravagant rents of potatoe grounds, and the exorbitance of 
tythe mongers: and that in the cafe of the Irith mobs, as is the general 
cafe in all mobs, the real fufferers have been ftimulated and led on 
by wretches glad to feize any pretence to commit depredations and acts 
of violence on the properties and perfons of others. 

This is foon faid and eafily conceived; but it does not follow that 
any noble lord will confider a colleéted republication of extraéts from 
news-papers, magazines, trials, and dying fpeeches ; as an acceptable 
prefent. Of fuch, however, this pamphlet is principally compofed. 


Art. 18. The Dutch difplayed; or a fucciné? Account of the Bar-* 
 barities, Rapines, and Injuftices, committed by the Subjeécts o 


Holland upon thofe of England, fince the Commencement of the 

Dutch Republic, to the prefent Times. With a Plate exhibiting 
a View of the Torments infiucted onthe Engl at Amboyna. gto. 
“2s. 6d. Williams, ; 


What g-od purpofe can be anfwered by a recapitulation of old dif-~ 


-putes and ftale anecdotes, to difturb the prefent harmony between 
two neighbours, we do not clearly fee ; a private end might poffibly 
be in view, founded on a well known propenfity among mankind toward 
ftirring up difcord, rather than promoting good humour: ‘or, ‘per- 
haps, on the policy of thofe cunning anglers who hold it beft to fith 
in troubled waters. N. 
Art. 19. 4 Short and modeft Reply to a Book intitled, The Dutch 

difplayed. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. — 

A pamphlet founded on the opportunity that offered of anfwering 
the preceding inveétive: fuch opportunities being feldom overlooked. 
This reply, however, is not on the whole, a defpicable performance ; 
though what is urged in it, does not in every inftance amount to 
a juftification of the. Dutch. The writer has with fome humour re- 
torted the charge of cruelty, and infifted on -fome indications of a 
barbarous temper in the Englifh ; yet it isto be noted, that his proofs 
arife chiefly from fome cuftoms obfervable among the common people. 
He has, from the complexion of the piece replied to, found occafion 
to introduce the following hint, which we will leave with our rea- 
ders. ‘If the writer of the Dutch di/played, is not fome Dover pi- 
rate, I fhould, fays his anfwerer, certainly pronounce hini the fame 
man, who having formerly failed in his attempts to ftir up rebellion 
and infurreCtions in the bowels of his own country, is now employing 
his turbulent fpirit in endeavouring to animate a mutual hatred and 
animofity, between two nations at prefent fo compleatly enjoying the 
bleflings of friendfhip and peace.’ This, the author thinks he may 
probably do ‘ in the pay, and for the fervice of the court of France, 
whofe intereft it fo demonftrably is, to raife up difcord and foment 
difputes, between thofe two maritime powers of whom alone, of all 
the European ftates, fhe juftly ftands in awe.’ N 
Art. 20. Dutch Maodefty expofed to Englifh View; or, a ferious 

Anfwer to a Pamphlet entitled, A fhort and modeft Reply to a Baok 

entitled, The Dutch Difplayed. In Vindication of the latter Trea- 

ie rom the Objcétions thereto made by the Dutch. 8vg. 64d. 
illiams. 3 

A declamatory rejoinder, containing little more than an echo 7 the 
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fame angry reproaches with which the Dutch were honoured in the firft 

pamphlet. : N. 

Art. 21. The Sea: a Conference between Arifies and Eugenius. 
Tranflated from the French of Monfieur Bouhours, By 
Thomas Podmore. ‘To which are added Letters from the 
Tranflator to a Young Lady whom he had_ begun to teach 
French. 8vo. 4s, Shrewfbury printed, fold by Baldwin 

¢ in London. | : , 

This. conference confifts of fome light and eafy obfervations on 
feveral phenomena of the fea; expreffed in the agreeable manner of 
,the French dialogue writers. The letters contain a /ort of abridgement 
of a controverfy carried ong about a century fince, between M, le La- 
boureur and M. de Slufe, concerning the preference between the Latin 

and French languages. N. 

Art. 22. 4 Letter from a Gentleman to his Friend, concerning the 
Cuftom of Giving and Faking Vails. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 
A repetition of the old arguments againft laying our Friznps and 

Visrrors under contribution, for the gratification of our /erwaats :— 

viz. that the cuftom is inhofpitable ; that it fpoils the fervants; and that 

it is peculiarly fcandalous to the mafter, being, in fat, rather a fource 

of gain to himfelf than to his domeftics: as 4e is tuppofed to make a 

aving in the article of wages, in proportion to what sey make of their 
perquifites. ‘The cuftom is undoubtedly of evil tendency, and it is high 
time it were totally abolifhed in all parts of the kingdom, as it already 
is in feveral counties. 

Art. 23. Jmportant Hints towards an Amendment of the Royal 
Dack-yards, Fc. &c. By a Man of Kent. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 
In our Review for May 1766, p. 396, we mentioned Anz Earneft Ade 

drefs to the People of England,—relating to the enormous watfte and ha- 

vock made of the fhip-timber in the reyal dock-yards, under colour of 
perquifites to the artificers, &c.— The prefent traé&t contains fome farther 
reprefentations on that very important fubje€t; and on the great waite 
of tine employed in gathering together, and carrying off the chips, as 
the term is: with a propofal for making a faving of many thoufand 
pounds per azn. to the nation, by a proper increafe of the werkmen’s 
wages, in liew of this deflructive perquifite. It is aftonifhing to think 
that an abufe of this kind fhould have been fo long fuffered to fubfift! Ie 
fhould feem that the public-fpirited Author has failed in his application 
to certain public Boarps, for the redrefs of this public grievance, from 
his having addreffed his former pamphlet (for we fuppofe they are both 
the produce of one pen) tothe people of England, in general; and his 
prefent Hints to the parliament of Gr. Br. and to the fociety for the ens 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce : but what have the 

Spciety to do with a fubjeé&t of this kind? can they interfere in the bufi< 

nefs of the Admiralty-office, or the Navy-board ? 

Art. 24. The Art of Modern Cookery difplayed. Confifting of thé 
moft approved Methods of Cookery, Pafiry; and Confeétionary of 
the prefent Time. Tranflated from Les Soupers de la Cour, ous 
La ‘Cuifine Reformée ; the laf? and m/f? complete Praétice of 
Cookery publifoed in French. To which are added, explanatory 

6 Notes 
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Notes and References, together with the Produce of the London 

. Markets. By the Tranflator, a Foreigner, who has been fe- 
veral Years a Clerk of the Kitchin in noble Families in this 
Kingdom. Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. R. Davis. 

Sir Haac Newton 4im/e/f would not have been able to review this 
book. 

Art. 25. A fatyrical Leéture on Hearts: to which is added, a cri- 
tical Differtation on Nofes. As they are now boforming at the 
Great Room in Exeter Exchange. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly, &c.’ 
There is confiderable humour and juft fatire in this le€ture ; the hint 

of which, the Author (Mr. James Solas Dodd) intimates, was not taken 

from Mr. Stevens’s Lecture on Heads. The truth, he affirms, is, ‘ that 
both the Heads and Hearts were firft thought on, in contequence of the 

Beau and Coquet in the Speétator.’ . 

Artf26. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Colvill, Rear Admiral 
of the White,—late Commander in Chief of his Majefty’s Squa- 
dron in North-America. Wrote by Robert Dugdale, late 
Commander of his Majefty’s armed Schooner, the AZagdalen, . 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Printed for the Author, and fold at the Ad- 
miralty Coffee-houfe, Charing-Crofs.. - —— - 

In this letter, Lieut. Dugdale warmly, and with great freedom indeed, 
reproaches Lord Colvill, and charges him with having unfairly and 
cruelly occafioned the ruin of him the faid Dugdale, by caufing him to 

be tried by a court-martial, held at Hallifax in Nova-Scotia, Nov. 47, 

1764; by which court he was cafhier'd, and rendered incapable of ferving 

his Majefty, &c. &c. ‘The crime charged on him was, ‘ the bringing 2 

quantity of provifions from Louifbourg to Hallifax upon freighs ;’ for 

which, being in his Majefty’s fervice, he was adjudged to have fallen 

under part of the 18th article of the articles of war.—Now Mr. D. 

denies that part of the charge which accufes him of having taken freight 

for the goods ; alledging, that he never confented to their being fhipped 
on board the Magdalen; that it was a private tranfaction between the 
merchant, owner of the goods, and his (Mr. D.’s) clerk; that the clerk 
had a prefent from the merchant of 61. 5s. for doing him this favour ; 
but that.no part of the faid gratuity came into the pocket of the com- 
manding officer :+and that nothing appeared on the trial, incompatibie 
with this defence. In fhort, he intimates that the profeeution was ty- 
rannical, and the court-martial under Lord C,’s influence; that at the 
worft, it was but a good natured action, fuppofing he had connived at 
his clerk’s taking in 85 bariels of beef and pork, and carrying them, ez 
paffant, from Louifbourg to Hallifax, whither he was ordered, and/ 
where they proved a feafonable relief to the colony of Nova Scotia, —— 
Now, how far Mr. D.’s reprefentation of his own cafe may be depended’ 
on, is a queftionable point; but we are inclined to think the more fa~ 
vourably of him, from the circumftance of his fentence having been * fec 
afide by the king and council,’—as he informs us, p. 48. Neverthelefs 
he is flill greatly exafperated againft Lord C. and, by way of ‘revenge, 
endeavours. to mortify him by fome petty anecdotes; mo of which, 
we apprehend, it would have been more generous and manly in Mr 

D. to have omitted ; notwithfanding ail.that he has ailedged as to the 

Provocation given hum by his lordihip. 

Art. 27. 
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Art. 27. Everybody's Bujfinefs is Nobody’s Bufinefs; or Private 
Abufes Public Grievances. Exemplified in the Pride, Infolence, 
and exorbitant Wages of our Women-Servants, Footmen, &c. 
with a Propofal for Amendment of the fame: as alfo for clearing 
the Streets of thofe Vermin called Shoe-cleaners, and fubjlituting in 
their Stead many thoufands of induftrious Poor, now ready td 
flarve. Wéith divers other Hints of great Ufe to the “Public. 
Humbly fubmitted to the Confideration of our Legiflature, and the 
careful Perufal of all Mafters and Maijireffes of Families. By 
A. M. Efquire. 8vo. 6d. Ford. 

Now we will venture our veracity on the affertion, that, from the 
complexion of this curious compofition, Ai M. Efq; either is, or lately 
has been, of the refpectable cloth againft which he has thus wickedly 
turned informer: but really his want of politenefs to the ladies of the 
kitchen is quite provoking, To their criticifms we refign him. N. 
Art. 28. The Anatomy of the Horfe. Including a particular De- 

feription of the Bones, Cartilages, Mujcles, Fafcias, Ligaments, 

Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and Glands. In Eighteen Tables, all 

done. from Nature. By George Stubbs, Painter. Folio. 

Imperial Paper. Price Five Guineas. Printed for the 


Author. 

We have here a noble and wfeful work, indeed! a work which will 
not only reflect honour on its Author, but on the country in which it 
has been produced:—France may reap great credit from the Veterinarian 
{chool lately eftablifhed in that country, (and of which we gave fome 
account in our laft Appendix) but what praife is not due to a private 
perfon who, at his own expence, and with the incredible labour and 
application of years, began, continued, and compleated the admirable 
work before us!—But it is impoflible to give our readers an adequate 
idea of Mr. Stubbs’s performance, without placing the book itfelf before 
their eyes. All we can, therefore, add, concerning it is, that the au- 
thor himfelf diffeéted a great number of horfes, for the fake of attaining 
that certainty and accuracy for which his engravings will ever {if we 
are not greatly miftaken) be highly valued by the curious in compara 
tive anatomy. His original drawings were all his own, and the plates 
were likewife engraved by his own hand. In fhort, we are at a lofs 
whether moft to admire this artift as a difeéfor or as a fainter of animals. 
Of his excellence in the laft mentioned capactty, few of our readers who 
have aay pretenfions to connsiffeur/fbip, can be fuppofed ignorant: efpe- 
cially as fome of his admirable pieces have appeared at the public exhi- 
bitions, His pictures of the /ion and horfe, and lion and frag, in particular, 
were defervedly applauded by the beft judges ; nor were his brood-mares 
lefs excellent, though in avery different ftyle of painting: yet we think 
we have feen fome of his animal portraits, both of wild and tame fub- 
jects, that are, if poffible, fuperior to thofe above-mentioned,—But this 
is foreign to the work now before us: of which we fhall take leave,. 
with heartily recommending it to thofe gentlemen who are curious in 
the breed of horfes, and would wifh to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the ftru€ture of this excellent, ufeful, and beautiful animal —As to 
farriers and horfe doftors, many of them, no doubt, from their frequent 

opportunities, 
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Opportunities of diffecting, have acquired fkill in anatomy ;: but (to ufe 

_ the words of our artift, in his addrefs to the reader) ‘ it were to be 

-withed that this, as well as other parts of the medical fcience, were as 

. generally attended to. by them as by thofe gentlemen who treat the dil- 
.eafes and wounds of the human body.’ 


Art. 29. The eafteft Introdu€ticn to Dr. Lowth’s Englifh Grammar 3 
def; sme for the ym of Children under Ten Years of Age, to lead 
| them into a clear Knowledge of the firft Principles of the Englifh 
Language. By the Rev Toon Ath of Perfhore in Worcetter- 
hire, With an Appendix, &c. Small 12mo. 1s. Dilly. 


Grammar, as, Mr. Locke obferves, is the proper ftudy of mature 
years; and therefore, to teach its elements to children under ten years 
of age, mutt be doing little more than obliging them to get the terms by 
rote: For that purpole this book feems to be well enough contrived. 


bi AW L. 


Art. 30. Laws relating to Mafers and Servants, viz. Clerks to 
Attornies and Solicitors; Apprentices in general; Menial Servants ; 
Labourers, Fourneymen, and other Warkmen. Bya Gentleman 
of the Inner-Temple.* 12mo. 33. Owen. 


Compiled from the. beft Bincie, Abridgments of the Law, Cafes, 
Commentaries, Precedents, &c, Jt may be  confidered as a very uieful 
family law-book, ° 


MoRAL. 


Art. 31. The New Octonomy of Human Life. In Three Parts. 
I. Of the Imper Sections and Folly of Man, confidered as a relative 
and foctal Being. “Il. Of the Duties of Man, as a Member of 
the Community and an Individual. III. Of the leffer Duties of 
ro incumbent on Alan, as a debertdent Creature. i2zmo. 15s. 

riffin. 


Although there are many good moral precepts in this new imitation 
of Docfley’s * ¢elebrated Oeconomy of Human Life, yet we cannot re- 
commend a work in which the Author (like the man in the Spectator, 
who contrived to tarn The Whole Duty of Man ino a /ibe:) has’ thrown 
out a moft bare- faced and fcandalous allufion to perfi ns of very high.and 
refpectable rank, founded only on vague and vulgar defamation :-—ihofe 
who have the book will fee what we point at, if they. turn to p. §9.— 
It is peculiarly infamous, thus to aim at poifoning the mind, under the 
Specions pretence of purifying and refining it by good and falutary me- 
dicines ! 


— —- 


* Commonly, but erroneoufly afcribed to the Kail of C hefterfield ; — 
a lucky miilake for the anther and bookfeller: for, under that decep- 
tion (perhaps artfully brought about) the book met with a very extta-_ 
ordinary fale, And the famous Con. Phillips publickly addrefled her 
Letter on Female Education, to his lordthip, as author of the Oceco- 
romy *;—of which, however, it is now, with reafon, generally believed, 
Mr. ‘Dotfley was him@tf the writer. 


Rey. Feb. 1766. NI PoETICAL; 
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PoETICAL. 

Art. 32. Thefpis : or a Critical Examination inté the Merits of al¥ 
the principal Performers belonging to Covent-Garden Thaatre. 
Book the Second. By Hugh Kelly, Author of the Firf?. 4to. 
2s. 6d. Kearfly. , 

In our laft volume, p. 388, we gave an rmPparTrar charaer and 
fpecimen of this undertaking; with which the Author, himfelf, never- 
thelefs, appears to have been highly diffatisfied :—as we conclude from 
the furious manner whe ein, like a madman, he now rails and raves 
atthe Reviews Bet let him rail on 

We wage no war with Bedlam, or the mint, 

Yet fha!} not all the iil grounded fenrrility of this writer prevent us 
from doing juflice to him, to the public, and to our own reputation as 
can Dip Reviewers, by acknowledging, that our opinion of Mr. K,’s 
poetic abilities is in no refpeét lefiened by this publication: which we 
prefer to the firft. His fatire is lefs perfonal, his judgment feems more 
chaftifed, and his ftrains are more regu'arly harmonious throughout the 
whole of his prefent Examen, than in his former performance. 
Art. 33 - The Refcue: or Thefpian Scourge. Being a critical En- 

quiry into the Merit of a Poem entituled Thefpis. By John 

Rrownfmith. gto. 18. 6d. Williams. 

Sir ! 

We have perufed this your f-? part of ‘ Remarks’ on Thefpis, ¢ wr'tten 
in Hud.brafiic verfe.’ Be advifed : Don’t write a fecond. 

Your fiiends, The Reviewers. 

Art. 34. Ode inferibed to the Rev. Dr. Watts, mpon promoting a 
Pian for a County Infirmary at Leicefer. By the Rev. Mr. 
Morton of Northamptonfhire. gto. 1s. Leicefter printed, 
and fold by Kearfly in London. 

To diftinguifh and applaud the benevolent virtues, is, certainly, a 
very proper fubje&t for the mufe ; and -it is pity that Mr, Morton, 
who has fome tinéture of poetry, fhould be unable to do juftice to the 








/generous merit of Dr, Wat:s, through a deficiency of tafte, and an ine- 


quality of wiiting. : 
Art. 35. Cocper’s Hill, a Poem. Addrefied to Sir Watkins Wil- 
hams Wynne, Bart. 4to. 41s. 6d. Hingefton. 

The ¢€ is a degree of fancy or imagination which, as well in poetry 
as in painting, is able to ftrike cff agreeable figures, yet wants entirely 
a Capacity to combine them: 

SE milium citc1 ludum Faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, vet molles imitabitur are capillos; 
Iufelix operis Jumma. 

Such is the cafe with the Writer of this poem. The mufe ‘ plays 
about his temples’ and gives him a ray of poetical fancy, but fhe intends 
not, at leaft fhe has not yet fhewn her tention, to crown him with 


_ perfeétion.— The Author will pardon us if we only add, that we fhould 
think it a bold attempt in any man who, after Sir John Denham, fhall 


venture to climb the heights of Cooper’s Hit. 
Art. 36. Adifcellaneous Effays, inVerfe. By Janus, jun. 12mo- 
3s. Crowder. - 
Theve Effays are the produce of feveral pens, as we conclade — 
the 
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the different fignatures at the bottoms of moft of the pieces. But, who- 
ever are the Authors, their produétions are fuch as we cannot honeltly 
praife; nor condemn, perhaps, without incurring the imputation of 
ill-nature. The book, we fee, though but a {mall concern, was printed 
by fubfcription; from whence it may be concluded, that benevolence 
bore no inconfiderable part in the publication ;—and we have no objec- 
tion to benevolence, rightly exercifed : but we too often fee it rendered 
fubfervient to the mifapplication of talents, and thereby becoming really 
injurious to thofe whom it meant to ferve. 
Art. 37. The Iliad of Homer tranflated from the Greek into Blank 
Verfe, with Notes pointing out the peculiar Beauties of the Origi- 
nal, and the Imitations of it by fucceeding Poets, with Remarks 


on Mr. Pope’s admired Verfion. Book I. being a Specimen of the. 


whole, which is to-follaws By the Rev. Samuel Langley, 

a D. Reétor of Checkley, Staffordthir¢, 4to. 3s, 

odfley. 

Dr. Langley tells us that the rumbling majefly of Homer’s verfes is like 
Jove’s thunder; but the rumbling majefty of the Dodtor’s tranflation is 
like the thunder of a muftard-bowl. | . 
Art. 38. The Rational Rofciad. In Two Parts. I. On the Stage 

in general and particular, and on the Merits of the moft celebrated 

Dramatic Writers. I. On the Merits of the principal Per- 

formers of both Theatres. By F—B—L—. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

Wilkie, &c. 

If our dabblers in rhyme and play-houfe criticifin continue multi- 
plying their reptile productions, as they have done fince the pyblication 
of Churchill’s Rofciad, the players may juitly exclaim with the poet, 

* Ten cenfure wrong for one who as amifs.’ 

In truth we may, without any breach of charity, conclude, that a 
writer of true genius and a liberal fpirit, would fcorn to follow, with 
fervile pace, the fteps of any leader,——in /uch a walk efpecially, 
Churchill’s powers, indeed, gave dignity to almoft every fubject on 
which he chofe to employ them; but what fhall we fay to thefe his 
humble imitators ?—’Tis difficult to determine who has moit caufe to 
complain,—the Mu/e, of Wignell, Weller and Moody,—or Moouy, 
Weller and Wignell, of the Mu/e ? 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 39. The She-Gallant: or Square-toes outwitted. A new Co- 
medy of Two Aéts.: As now performing with great Applause, at 
the Theatre in Smack-Alley, Dublin. 8vo. 1s. Lownds, Xc. 
A low and pitiful farce ;—1{o truly contemptible, that we ‘cannot pol- 

fibly credit the affertion in the title-page, of its having been acted with 

great dpplaufe, at any theatre in fo polite a city as Dublin. | 

Art. 40. The Connaught Wife, a Comedy of Two Aits 5 as it i: 
performed at the Theatre in Smock-All:y, Dublin. 8vo. 45. 
Williams, F. 

There is much more merit in this piece, than in the other production 
of the fame theatre, above mentioned ; as well-as more modefty in the 
iitle-page. Vainaleve, indeed, is but a poor dog of a rake; but there js 
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humour in the part of Terry, the [rifh fervant ; and we thiak the whale, 

if well played, mutt afford a laughable enter ainment, 

Art. 41. The Perplexities: a Comedy. As it is performed at the 
Theatre- Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s..6d. Griffin. 
Perplexities indeed! ‘he fable of this piece, as well as the conduct 

of that fable, is borrowed, as the Editor avows, from the Adventures of 

Five hours, an old play written by Sir Samuel Tuke, and printed in 

the laft volume of Dodfley’s collection. The dialogue of the baronet’s 

play confifts of blank verfe and rhime, which the Bayes of Covent-Gar- 
den has ¢ranfprofed. ‘This, which he ftiles new-writing it, is his princi- 
pal atchievement, and is indeed the only material circuinftance, in which 
the comedy of The Perp/exities differs from the Adventures of Five Hour:. 

That or'ginal, ‘as the Editor calls it, is itlelf no more tham a tranflation 

from Calderon. The fcene, perfons, flory, incidents and tafte in which 


jt is written, are entirely Spanifly, but we can: by no means fub{cribe to 


the encomiums.of Echard, or the Editor; and.fince-it was neceflary to 
rew manufacture thefe old material-, we could wifh that the Editor of 
Dr. Fautius had undertaken to reftore them to the ftage, rather than the 


. prefent Author ; fince, as the piece ngw ftands, jt-appears too wild and 


improbable for a play, and too dull fora pantomime, . 
Art. 42. The Fairy Fuvour... 4 Majfque. S8vo. 18. ‘Cooper. 
‘This little matter of moonfhine, was properly enough introduced, 
after the Perjlexities, at Covent-Garden theatre, on the firit ap- 
pearance theie, of our amiable YounG Prince ; to whom it was a not 
unfeafonable compliment: it being performed by children; and fome of 

the pa:ts furprizingly executed. , 

Art. 43. Love in the City; a Comic Opera. As it is performed 
at the Theatre- Royal in Covent-Garden. The Words written, 
and the Mufic compiled by the Author of Love in a Village. 
svo. ais. 6d. Griffin. 

Of the mafic and fcenery of this piece, two of the effential conftituents 
of mufical’ dramas, it is not, perhaps, our province to {peak, ‘The fubject 


"45 trite, and but indifferently handied ; the characters, except that of 


the Creciian Girl, are not new; the airs are avowedly unpoetical; and 
the diét on, as the Author intended it, /ow. On the whole, we cannot 
help fubicribing to the general opinion, that this opera is every way 
much inferior to the former productions of this Author,. re 

So 


MEDICAL. 


_ Art. 44. The Famity-Apothecary: or every one his own Phyfician, 


(fc. By Rationalis Methodicus Empiricus, a Chemical Apo- 
thecary. 8vo. 6d. Sold at a Priating-otlice in Hind- 
Court, Water-lane, Fleet-ftreet. 


Poblithed with intention to advertife feveral quack-medicines fold by 
the printer, for the benefht of the author, B..-t, 


Art. 45. The Triumph. of Inoculation: a ‘Dream. 4to. 1S. 


Payne. | 
We learn from the preface to this little piece, that it was addreffed, 
in the courfe of an epiftolary correfpondence, to the late lacy Mary 
Wortley Montague, and that it was honoured with her approbation; 
a-cyr- 
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a circumftance to which the reader will undoubtedly pay fome regard. 

When inoculation was firft introduced into thiskingdom, like othér new 
things, it met with great oppofition, even by many of the faculty, who, 
on that account, are the objets of the author’s ridicule. 

He dreams that he was conducted by a phyfician to the temple of 
Variola, whom he faw dethroned by the goddefs Inoculatia, ‘ intro- 
duced by a noble female form, dreffed afier the Englith manner, whofe 
whole deportment, as well*as the fiation fhe held there, befpoke her 
fome extraordinary perfonage, and in whofe face dignity and wifdom, 
wit and benevolence, were moft expreffively and happily blended.’ No 
wonder this dream was honoured with her. ladythip’s approbation. 

The following defcription of the entrance of the goddels Inoculatia, we’ 
tranfcribe as a {pecimen of the author’s fineft painting. —* Sweet mufic 
was heard as if floating on the clouds over the temple, and a celettial 
form entered beautiful as light, and active as the daughters of the morn- 
ing, followed by Health, with rely cheeks and athletic form, atthe head. 
of a long proceffion of beautiful children, youths and maidens, who 
were all crowned with chaplets of flowers, She was dreffed in a Cire. 
caflian habit of azure filk ; had fine large black eyes that penetrated the 
foul of the fpeftator, and infpired all on whom {fhe turned them with 
ineffable delight, except the favourites-of the degraded goddefs. Her 
features were noble, regular, fweet, and enchanting ; her arms tapering 
and finely proportioned ; her fkin white as the pureit alabaiter, andi her 
flowing treffes, black and jetty as the wings of the raven. In fhort, her 
who'e form and air was divine, and my heart ove:flowed wi.h joy when 
1 gazed upon her.’ 

As to the merit of this performance, as a piece of compofition, there 
is an inequality of ityle, a mixture of poetical and familiar expreffions 
and ideas, which is not allowable in compofitions of this nature. For 
example: § No liquid iapfe of ftreams, flowing in ferpentine meanders, 
was ever heard to murmur through the valley, but thick black waters 
trickling heavily down the fides of the rocks, after creeping flowly along 
throngh a few ftrait canals, formed an extenfive lake, whofe muddy 
fhores*were covered with reeds, whofe leaden furface never mantled to 
the wind, and whofe fable waters emitted a fetid fmell, dike the canals 
of Amferdam in the dog-days.’ But joft. Is it not poffible that our au- 
thor, a correfpondent of lady M, W. Montague’s, may bea female If 
fo, we retraét all our criticifin, and declare the whole dream to_be very 
pretty and very fire. : Bt. 
Art. 46. A Letter from Dr. Glafs to Dr. Baker, on the means of 

procuring a diftinc? and favourable kind of Small-Pox, and on the 

Ufe of cold Air, and cold Water, in putrid Fevers. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Johnfton. : 

It is very natural that the extraordinary fuccefs of inoculation in par- 
ticular counties of this kingdom fhould have roufed the a:tention of the 
regular phyficians, and made them folicitoas to difcover the means to 
which it isowing. Dr, Baker pub!ifhed lately a pamphlet in which he 
revealed to the world the refult of his inquiries into this matter; and Dr, 
Glafs having been for fome t'me paft engaged in the fame inquiry, 
obliges the medical world with his fentiments on'the fame fubjeét, in the 
performance which now lies before us. Afier a very rational invettiga- 
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tion of the point in queftion, heconcludes, that the. extraordinary {uc- 
cefs of the method above alluded to, depends on its efficacy in prevent- 
ing a numerous eruption, which he is of opinion depends chiefly on 
fweating the patient during the eruptive fever, by means of'antimonial 
wwedicines. ‘The preparations which he recommends for this purpofe are 
antimonial wine, Tartar emetic, or Kermes mineral ; but particularly 
the firft, diffolved in a large proportion of water, and acidulated with 
vinegar, or oil of vitriol. But' befides the fubjeét of inoculation, the 
reader will find in this pamphlet many curious and ufeful obfervations 
relative to the treatment.of putrid fevers. In fhort, the whole per- 
formance deferves the attention of thofe who profels the healing uD 
Art. 47. A Treatife on ihe Stone, Gravel, and other Diforders 
arifing from obftrudtion of the urinary Paffages: giving fome Ac- 
count of the Succe/s and /uperior efficacy of two new Medicines for 
the Cure of thefe Duyeafes; lluftrated with fome particular 
Cafes. By J. Awfiter, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


We cannot help faying, from our regard for the reputation of one of 
the moft honourable proteflions, that we are always forry when we fee 
the two letters M. D, in the title page of thefe advertifing pamphlets, 
We confole ourfelves, however, with the almoft certain hope, that their 
frequency will at lait open the eyes of the public. In our late political 
difputes ; Scotland hath been very frequently and very grofsly abufed ; 
but we do not recolleét that any of her enemies have ever accufed her 
of the infinite mifehief fhe hath done this kingdom by conferring de- 


_ grees in phyfic, on perfons of no education. We do not however, in 


this accufation, comprehend the univerfity of Edinburgh; for we know 
that fhe requires at leaft two years attendance, or a fufficient recommen- 
cation from fome other univerfity ; but this is not the cafe in other uni- 
verfities of that kingdom: nor do we mean to affert, that Dr. Awfiter 
is poffefied of a Scotch degree ; but we mean to inform the public, that 
itis the general fenfe of the faculty, that every man who advertifes a 
medicine to be fold,’ or who profeffes to cure any difeafe by means of a 


fecret medicine, is i/o facto a Quack. ae Ge 
: e 


PoLITICAL and ComMMERCIAL. 


Art. 48, 4 Letter to the Rt. Hon. F— P——, Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons in Ireland. 8vo. 1s.» Wilkie. | 

The author congratulates Mr. P on the new plan of government 

by which Ireland will be fo much benefited, under the happy aufpices 





_of the new lord lieutenant, the earl of Briftol ; but with refpe& to the 


{peaker himfelf, his congratulation is zronica/ j as will appear from the 
following paflage; in which, befide the many advantages that will 
accrue to that country in general, he points out thofe in particular that 
will bedrawn from it by Mr. P—— and his family. , Patt 2 

‘ In the firft place, you'll lofe your power as a |—d j—ce in the ab- 
fence of the lord | t, as the prefent plan is, that all future lord 
] ts are to refide in Ireland, during their employments; and 








you'll be no more the leader of a great party in the houfe of commons, 
as moft of thofe whofe condaét you guided there, will naturally go over 
to the new government, for the fame reafons that they were fo attached 
to you, You therefore will lofe two very troublefome and inconvenient 

employments, 
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employments, which they have been for fome time to. you, who was not 
defigned for a man of bufinefs nora ttatefman; you will be. reltored to 
that fituation of life that nature intended you fhould be in, that of an honeft 
country gentleman, and a good humoured, jolly companion: virtues 
that have been loft to your real friends, and to your country! fince for-. 
tune, in the extravagance of her caprice, has raifed you, to be not only 

a minifter, but a dictstor in the affairs of Ireland.’ 

In the remainder of-this letter, the writer.appears to have withdrawn 
his pleafantry, and to be more in earneft in what he afferts, of the 
great things intended for. the redrefs of public grievances in our fifter 
kingdom: and. for all which, he fays, that kingdom is obliged to the 
noble and extenfive plans of lord Chatham ; who, in the wide circuit 
of his patriotic views, would over-look, no part of the Britifh empire. 
The particular meafures here faid to have been refolved,on, for thead- 
vantage of the good people of Ireland, under the new adminiftration, 
are, a grant of their long-wifhed favourite bill for the limitation of 
parliaments ;—the habeas corpus act;—a place-bill;—a qualification- 
bill ;—-a militia-bill ;~-a free woollen trade ;—more able judges ;— 
more refpeétable bifhops ;—a reformation in the army ;—ditto, in all 
public offices ;—ditto, of the black penfion-lif ;—10 fine, the author ex- 
pects that ‘ the whole realm will be purified from every vice, from every 
‘<orruption, as much as human abilities are able to. do in fuch a 
work.’——We are afiaid, however, that many of the fine things here 
talked of, are rather what. the author cw es than expects to. {ee car- 
ried into execution. Neverthelefs, he has hic upon a. decent, me- 
thod of putting the great men in mind of what oughr to be done. 

Art. 49. 4 Review of the. prefent, Sate ofthe Nation, its Maladies, 
and Means cf. Relief. By a Well-wifher to-his Country. 8vo, 
1s.6d. Peat. . 

According to this Review, the. prefent;ffate af the nation, “is a. mot 
deplorable ftate indeed. The ‘late patriot,’ it feems, is the wr mi- 
nifter that ever any unfortunate peop'e were curled with. Factious, 
ambitious, avaritious, inconfiitent, profufe, and carelefs of the public 
welfare, he has brought poor old England, we find —in this, pamph et, 
at leaft,—into a fituation fo wofully woful, that we cannot fufficient): 
exprefs our aftonifhment at the general ftupidity of the nation, who, al 
this time, could neither fee their ruin, nor feel the weight of it.—Only 
obferve, now, what mifchief this monitrous minifler has done hy his 
‘ carelefsne/’ alone; to fay nothing of the fatal effedts of his. other enor- 
mities:—He has ‘ lighted up a flame of. coutestion among both the 
great, and the litt'e; the high, and the mean. Peace is banifhed the 
land, and <difcord invades both the court and the country, Commerce 
lies fainting on her death bed, and both our foreign and-domeltic¢ con- 
cerns are ata ftand. ‘The ftate reels without a helmf{man. The great 
are divided into parties, and the vulgar into mobs, ‘I’rade langusthes, 
and our Jaborious manufaCturers either perifh in filent indigence, or, tu= 
mualtuate for want of bread. Our ancient nobility are frowned into sage, 
and their tongues paljified for want of words to exprefs their ideas. 
The protection of our merchants abroad. is deferted, and-the-name-of 
ENGLISHMAN. in foreign countries is become a name of contempt, 
This great kingdom is torn with diffentions within its bowels, and 
its refentment- {corned by its foes. The moft abje&’crown in Eutope 
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treads on our rights, and defies our remonftrances. The brave men 


who faved our independence in the late war, are robbed of their glory 
by the prefumption of an ambitious minion of fortune, and, under his 
adminifiration, doomed to itarve in obicurity ; our merchants fhips bear 
no price; they sot in the river for want of freights, and our failors muft 
learn to live without pay.’ &c. &c. } 
Now, what fay you, Reader? are we not in a fine pickle ? *—But 
what fays'our Author, in his chapter of Remedies for all thefe maladies ? 
Why, we are to drive L— C out of all concern in the admin:ftra- 
tion; to feize the territorial acquifitions® of the Eaft-India company, 
which are to bring us in four millions annually; to open a free trade to 
the great kingdoms of Siam, Pegu, and Cochin China; limit the ex- 
ortation of coin to four ports only; and provide handfomely for the 
dukes of York and Gloucefter, ‘ by appropriating to thefe princes the 





rents of the crown-lands, when farmed out for patture-fields.\—What a _ 


{chemer! what a politician! what a writer! 





* Befide all thefe evils, we have alfo, it feems, under wir. Pitt’s un- 
happy influence, played the fool fadly about the American Stamp-att. 


We fhould have made the colonifts fenfible that we' were their matters ;_ 


—fhould have cram'd the ftamp-bill down their throats, wi et armé;: 
and if it had choaked them, fo much the better.— Moreover, under the 
fame malignant influence, the liberty of the p:efs, we are told, is in the 
utmoft danger; noboty dares write or fpeak their minds: and asa 
proof, behold the prefint meek and mod: performance !—what pity the 
Author durft not /peak out | 


EasTtT INDIES. 


Art. 50. An Attempt to pay off the National Debt, by abchfbing the 
Eaft India Company of Merchants; and ail other Monopilies. 
ith other interejting Adeajures. 8yo. 1s. Bladon. 
What does ihis Author mean by calling his propofal an A:tempt ?— 
But his title page is of little confequence; if his advice be falutary; 


that is the main objeé&t, His.advice is, ‘ that the Eaft India company . 


be diffolved, and their territorial poffeflions veited in the crown of Great 
Britain,’ —without giving to the faid company any confideration what- 
ever for their acquifitions of land, or territorial property in the Eaft 
Indies +: and he endeavours to prove that this {cheme may bg carried 


into execution with eafe, and on principles ftrittly conf/Pent evrth eguity. . 


He dittinguifhes between property and rigdts; and infiffs that when the 
former is acquired by means injurious to the ftate, or the community in 
general, —it will be no infringement of the latter, for government to in- 


terfere and oblige private Lenefit to give place to public good *. Now. 


this, he contends, is precifely the cafe of the united company ; whofe 
exclufive trade (to fay nothing here of their conquefis) tothe Eaft Indies 
he confiders as highly injurious to the natural claims of their country- 
men in general, to an univerfal free rade But having, as he exprefles 
it, fufficiently feather'd their nes, he thinks it would be highly abfurd 
to perpetiiate fo enormous a monopoly; that it is now high time to 








’ + Allowing them reafonabile time for the difpofal of their ather pro- 


perty, mercantile effetts, &c. 


_ * Bee p. 147 of this month's Review,—where this fubjeg&t is treated 
ina more fatisfa€lory manner. 
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avolifh it; and that fach a meafare would be the more efpecially | 
advifable, as, by appropriating their E. Indian dominions to the ufe of | 
the government, there will be an annual revenue of feveral millions, ~ 


by the help of which we fhould {peedily be enabled to accomplith fo 
great and neceMary a work as ‘the payment of the national debt. Yet 
‘this end, vaft and important as it is, is not the principal obje&t which 
our Author has in view, by this fcheme. He thinks the good effe&s 


of abolifhing this monopoly, and opening a free commerce to the © 


oriental parts of the world, would be of flill greater emolument to this 
manufacturing and trading nation: and, moreover, that it would give us 
a prodigious advantage over our rivals in trade, by ruining their E. India 
companies; and fuch an afcendency over France and Spain, as would 
entirely froftrate their invidious defigns againit us, by the famous 
Janily compa. In fhort, like. the generality of projectors, our Au- 
thor is very warm in fupport of. his {cheme; but we think he would 
have more effectually recommended his plan to the cool and con- 


fiderate Reader, had his pamphlet been written in a more temperate | 


ftrain, without railing or invective: which by taking place of fair and 


difpaffonate reafoning, generally tend to the prejudice of the caufe they . 


vainly endeavour to enforce and fupport. He fhould likewife have in- 

formed us what we are to do with the Company’s Cuarrer ! 

Ait. 51. Obfervations on Mr. Vanjfittart’s Narrative*. By Luke 
Scrafton, E’q; 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 


Few of our Readers, we believe, are ignorant, that when colonel 


Clive had recovered Calcutta, cepofed Surajud Dowla (the Nabob- 
who fo cruelly treated cur countrymen, in the horrid affair of the’ 
black-hole) and reftored peace to that diftraéted country, he returned ' 
to England, in 1760. leaving the adminiftration of the company’s ' 


affairs to the care of Mr. Holwell, who aéted as governor till the arrival 
of Mr. Vanfittart, appointed fucceffor te Mr, Clive, ’ 
The treaty concluded by Col. Clive with Jaffer Ali Khan, whom 


he had advanced to the fubah‘hip, did not, however, produce that 


entire harmony between the country government and that of the united 
Company, which was hoped for; and Mr. Scrafton, who was himfelf 
an actor of fome confequence in thofe turbulent {cenes, and feems ‘to be 
zealoufly attached to lord Clive, the hero of the grand oriental drama, 
charges both Mr. Holwell and Mr, Vanfittarr, with having embroiled 
the Company’s affairs, by departing from lord Clive’s wife plan, prin- 
ciples, and conduct. He reprefents them as the aggreffors in the quarrel 


with the Nabob, Jaffier Ali Khan, whom, he fays, Mr. V, (adopting | 
Mr. Holwell’s fentiments) depofed, ia violation of our national faith, | 


and to the indelible ilainof the Englifh name and character: and he 
enumerates other inflances of the moft fhameful breach of covenant, in 


their treacheroufly abandoning feveral perfons of great confequence, to 


whom we had promifed our protection; and giving them up to the 


cruel vengeance of Coflim Ali Khan, whom Mr. V. had inveited with | 
the fubahthip, in the place of lord Clive’s Nabob, Mbhir faffier,—Our - 


Obferver, who is one of the Eaft-!ndia direétors, and confequently no 
contemptible opponent for Mefits. V. and H -to contend with, brings 
other accufations againft thefe gentiemen ; backed by certain documents 


aed 





* In 3 yols. 8vo, publifhed in r7G4. 
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to prove the validity of his allegations: but for thefe we refer to his 

Offervaticns at large. : 

Art, 52. A Letter to the Proprietors of Eaft India flock, from Mr, 
Henry Vanfittart, cccafioned by a late anonymous Pamphlet, and 
by the Eaft-India. Obferver. N° VI. 8vo, 258. New- 
bery, &c. 

The anonymous pamphlet alluded to in. the title, as above, is Mr. 
Scrafton’s performance, mentioned in the foregoing article: for Mr. 
S. had, it feems, before the appearance of this /etter, publifhed an 
edition of his Obfervations, without the. writer’s name; which edition 


was privately difperfed, gratis: but the Author finding himéelf reflected 


wpon as an anonymous fpreader of fcandal, reprinted his tract, and 
openly, in the title- page, acknowledged himfelf as the writer,—as he had 
before done to Mr. Holwell, and others, to whom he. had fent copies 
of it.—The Eaft, India Obferver being a periodical paper, has not fallen 
in our way; but. Mr. V. (who is keenly attacked likewife in that 


paper) confiders it.as the work alfo of Mr. Scrafton, or of perfons in- 


ftrudted by him.: which, however, Mr. S. denies; declaring he never 
faw or knew of it, until it was advertifed.’ 

We cannot pretend to enter far into the merits of this controverfy, or 
to give a flate of, the facts on which the altercations are grounded. 
Let it fuffice, therefore, if we barely obferve, that. Mr. V. appears, as 
far as we can judge, to have defended his caufe in a mafterly manner. 
He gives a view of the fituation of the company’s affairs, at the time 
when the care of them devolved upon him, very different from that ex- 
hibited by the OZ/rver; and feems to have made it quite clear that 
there was an abfolute neceflity of acting as he did, with regard to the 
depofing of Jaffier, Ali Khan, and fetting up Coffim in his ftead ; and 
gntimates, that the deing of the Gompany’s eftablifhment in Bengal, de- 
pended on the revolution which was then happily effeéted, at a moft 
feafonable and critical juncture. _He reprefents the Nabob Jaffier as a 
traitor to his engagements with the Englifh ; and that he had, greatly at 
heart the defign of ruining their intereft in that country :—-which they 
Jackily prevented by being before-hand with him. In brief, he an- 
fwers every article alleged againft him by Mr, S. and the periodical 
Obferver ; producing a number of fuch curious vouchers, in fapport of 
his reprefentations, as greatly contribute towards the reader's entertain- 
ament as well as his /atisfadion, in regard to the authenticity of the fe- 
veral faéts. Among other authorities to which he appeals, he lays pare 
ticular ftrefs on that of Mr. Scrafton himfelf; that gentleman having 
formerly publithed a Skerch of the Hiftory of Bengal, from the year 1739, 
to 1756; printed at tty 7 in 1761.- Of this traé&t Mr. V, makes 
great ufe, in order to. prove Mr..S. guilty of feveral moft glaring in- 
confiltencies with himfelf: and really the inftances of felf-contradiction 
here pointed out appear to us to be fuch as will require the utmoit dex- 
terity of the moft able pen to reconcile. 

Art. 53. An Addre/s from ‘Fohn Zephameh Holwell, Ef, to Luke 
sie PE Efq3 in ly, to. hts Pamphlet, entitled, Obfervations 
on Mr. Vanfittart’s Narrative. .8vo. 315s. Becket. 


Mr. Holwell enters into this debate with a good deal of warmth ; and, 
indeed, his refentment againft Mr. S. is no€unreafonably founded: for 


that 
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that gentlemanattacked Mr. H. with a degree of freedom, which could 
irot fail of provoking him, both asa man, and as an author. Not con- 
tent with arraigning his conduct, as a fervant of the Eaft-India com- 
pany, he alfo jevelled a farcafm or two at him, in his literary capacity < 
—alluding particularly to his ‘ reveries on the Banian religion.’—Our 
Readers will recolleét, on this occafion; the accounts we have given, of 
Mr. Holwell’s ‘ Interefting Hiftorical Events relative to Bengal, &c.’— 
Mr. H.' however, dogs not deftend to any altercation on thefé or any 
fpeculative points, ‘but dire€tly comes to thofe matters of fa& that 
relate to the intereft of the company, and on which his own character 
lias been fo freely attacked,——As we muft not enter into particulars, we 
fhall only add, that we think Mr. H. has defended himfelf with {pirit ; 
and that he brandifhes the pen of controverfy with no unfkilful hand :-— 
which; indeed, may be faid of each of the three champions engaged in 
this conteft. © | ay : 
Art. 54. An Addrefs to the Public, cancerning the Bufinefs between 
‘the Government and the Eaft-India Company. Proving that 
the Government has no juft Demand on the Company, either for 
Protection granted, or for territorial Acquifitions. 8vo. 64. 
 Wilhams. © | ! | 
The greatett part of this addrefs relates to two letters lately publifhed 
in the Gazetteer, figned D. R. who, fays this Author, ‘ with true Hi- 
bernian modefty, propofes that the company. fhall pay a million yearly, 
(till the debt of the nation is paid) in order not to abolih, that famous 
monopoly, and lay opea the trade to the Eaft-Indies,’ This, propofition 
appears.to.our Author in a moit infamous light ; and he. inquires what 
right the government hath to expeét fuch a conceflion from thofe mer- 
chants more than: from, any other merchants whofe trade is attended 
with fuccefs? But for what,he offers on this important queftion, we refer 
to his pamphlet.--His intention, however, is not to defend the E. I. 
company as a monopoly, but as Britith, fubjeéts. As a company, he 
ms it ‘ injurious to a trading nation,’ and therefore he thioks it 
ought ‘ not to be fuffered ;’ their fellow-fubje&ts having an equal right 
to all the advantages of trade. On this head his fentiments are the fame 
with thofe of the author of 4x attempt * to pay off the national debt: and 
it is more. than probable, that both that A:tempt and this dddre/s are the 
produce of one pen.. 
| : * See Art. 50, in this lift. 
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Art. 55. The Nunnery; or the Hiftory of Mifs Sophia Howard. 
? 1zmo.. 2 Vols. 5s. Noble. 

A flimfy narrative, contained in a feries of letters, written in a 
fprightly but carelefs and incorre&t ftrain. The ftyle is not inelegant, 
but the ftory is dull, and languifhes for want of incidents of fufficient 
importance, and variety, to keep up the reader’s attention. The meagre 

lan is,. briefly, this:. Mifs Howard is in love with Mr. Liadfey, a 
Proteftant. Her father, and other relations, all Roman catholics, want 
to marry her to a-~-Mr. Somebody, of their perfuafion, All parties 
being obftinate, Mifsis fent into France, and confined in a nunnery ; 
but fhe, happening not to be a Papift, does not like the convent- 

‘oy tee oe ; {cheme, 
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fcheme, by any means; and efcapes from it, with her favoured bags 
Her catholic f{wain, however, unluckily meets them on the road to 
Paris, and the rivals, of courfe, go to tilting. What was the confe- 
quence? Why, both the gentlemen being difabled from taking due 


care of the lady, fhe is conveyed back to the Convent. . Nevertnelefs, - 


fhe a fecond time efcapes, and is married to Mr. Lindfey ; (from whence 
our Readers may conclude, the gentleman did not die of the wounds 
given him by his rival) is reconciled to her father ; and no body now fo 
happy as /ady Lindfey :—for, apropos, Sir George, her hufband’s elder 
brother, contrives to break his neck by a fall from his horfe, on purpofe 
® give his new filler a title—As to the moral of this tale, the Author, 
rather Authorefs, for wo fuppofe it a female performance, has forgot 
S pointit out; and we have not been lucky enough to difcover it:— 
at the fame time, we mult obferve, in juftice to the writer, that neither 
have we difcovered anything immoral -or- indecent in this performance : 


which has, atleaft, the merit of being chaite and innocent. We wiih 


we could fay as mich, of a'l the novels and romances which {pring up fo 
plenteoufly, every winter, from the literary hot-beds of the circulating 
libraries, 


Art. 56. The Convent : or, the Fit/lory of Fulia. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
6s. Lownds. 


We have nearly the fame charaéter to give of this, as of the preceding 


novel ; there being fuch a fimilitude of ftyle and manner, as well as of 
title-page, between them, that we may reafonably fuppofe them the 
work of one and the fame pen, It is true, that in the Convent, we 
have a greater variety of characters, and more’ bufinefs tranfacted, than 
in the Nunnery ; but then there are, in proportion, mote abfardities, 


and improbabilities: for which, indeed, oth are’ abundantly reprehen-_ 


fible.—T he novelifts of the prefent day, have 'acquired an eafier and 


more natural mode of writing than was formetly ufed, in the more’ 


romantic productions of the Mefdames St. Aubin, Behn, and Heywood ; 
but they have°lefs invention, and feem to take little pains about the 
probability of their fa&ts and incidents : though on this circumftance the 


sreceffary deception and confequent pleafure of their readers chiefly de~' 


nds. But in the book now before us, there is a curious blunder, in- 
ceed. The ftory, the charafers, the {cenery, are allin France; and 


awe the French heroine of the tale, going mad for the lofs of her lpber 


exprefies her agony in feveral flanzas felegted from the Englifh ballad of 

Lucy ard Co'in!—This is like Mr, Hume’s dreaming in French,—‘fe 

ticns, Fean ‘Foques Rouffeau 

Art. 57. The Hiftoty of Eliza, Written by a Friend. 12mo., 
2 Vols. 5s. Dodfley. 

The narrator of this pretty tale, informs der readers, (for it is a lady’s 
podection) that’ fhe was prevailed on to make the ftory public, from 
this Confideration, * that the condu&t of Eliza, in fome of the moft try- 
ing civcunritances, would afford a ufeful leffon for her fex.” She adds, 
‘ thofe who read only for amulement, will find themielves difappointed, 
if in this little performance,*they expect co meet with any of thofe fur- 


‘prizing turns of fortune, fo eafily created by the imagination, but which 


p 
the jadgmentcan never realize, ‘The Hittory of Eliza, the continues, 
is a narrative of facts, which gives therelator no claim to the merit of 
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iavention: if the public is pleafed with her manner of relating them, 
her expectations’ will be‘more than anfwered.’—As to the common pre- 
tenfions, with refpect to matter of fad, ‘we can pay little’regard to them, 
becaufe they are fo common ; and, moreover, they are always invalidated 
by the improbabilities with which fuch narratives abound; and from 
which even the Hiftory of Eliza, plainjand fimple as it is, is not entirely 


free. The incidents, however, if not true, are not unnaturally ima- 


gined, neither'is the manner of relating them inelegant, nor the ten- 
dency of the fable immoral. Onthe whole, this is a plain, artlefs, de- 
cent novel; which, without the aids of genius or invention in the writer, 


may furnifh an hour’s innocent and agreeable amufement, for the young- 


er cla/s of readers. ” 


Art. 58. The Confiet ; or, the Hiflory of Mifs Sophia Fanbrock. 


12mo. 3 Vols. gs. Noble. 
A fober, harmlefs narrative; that may ferve to amufe /ome readers ; 
and will hurtnone: for, if the work can boaft neither wit nor elegance, 
there is nothing in it offenfive to morality, 


Art. §9. The Adventures of Charles Villers, an unfortunate Court- 


dependant: a Novel. 12m0. 2 Vols. 6s,° Bladon. 

The charaéter of this work is different, in fome refpeéts, from that 
of the foregoing hiftory of Mifs Fanbrook. Here is trre, as Buck 
fays: none of your dull, dreaming flories ! but it is pity there is fo 
much javearing in the book: and if the humour had’ come. up a litile 
nearer to the ftandard of Fielding’s Tom Jones, it might have been more 
tolerable to Readers of tafte and difcernment. 

Art..60. The Hiftory of Mr. Charles Chance and Mifs Clara Vellum. 

12mo. 3s. Noble. : 

_ From the prefatory advertifement to this dclectable hiftory,, we learn 
that it- has for its author, one Mr. John Robinfon of Norwich ;— we 
fhall be furprized if ever we fee thismame take rank with the authors of 
Jofeph Andrews, Roderick Random, Jack Connor, or Pompey the 
Little. 

Art. 61. The Country-Coufins : or, a Fourney to London. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 

What can the writer mean by a Fourncy to London? there is really no 
fuch thing in the book! But perhaps he intends to. bring that matter 
about in a 3d and 4th volume.—lIf he does, however, attually carry 
fuch defign mto execution, we would advile him to procure an aét of 
parliament to oblige people to read his coatinuation: and heavy mutt be 
the pains and penalties that will have the power of compelling thofe who 
have mortified on the firft courfe, to it dowp to a fecond, cook’d by the 
fame hand ! 


— 
ReELiGirous and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 62. Two Differtations: the firft, on the Abfurdity and Injuj- 
tice of religious Bigotry and Perfecution ; ther utter Contrariety 
to the lemper and Conaué? of Chrift and his Apoftles; and their 
mifedicveus and fatal Confequences: the fecond, on the principal 
Qualifications and Cansns, neceffary for the right and accurate Ine 
terpretation of the New Teftament. By (Thomas Edwards, 

7 3 D. D 
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D. D. late Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Johnfon, Cadell, &c. | 

‘Lhe firit of thefe, differtations abounds with liberal and generous fen- 
timents on a fabjecét, which has béen often handled, indeed, and on 
which nothing new. can be expetied. Religious bigotry and perfecution, 
however, ,are fo odious in their natures, and fo pernicious in their confe- 
quences, fo great a reproach to humanity, and fo tepugnant.to the ge- 
nius and fpirit of Chriftianity, that they can fcarce be too frequently 
expofed. The fecond differtation contains many judicious and ufeful 
diretions to theological ftudents, and to all fuch as are defirous of hav- 
ing an accurate and critical knowledge of the New Teftament. 

Art. 63. n Introduction to the Reading of the Holy Bible. 12m0. 
. 1s. -Main. 

This little abftra& of {cripture-hiftory was drawn up for the ufe of 
the charity-fchools in Ireland; where it was firft printed. The Author 
apprehended that fuch a work was peculiarly Wanted in that country, 
where the majority are Roman-catholics: as any foundation of Scrip- 
ture knowledge, however flight, muft naturally have fsme tendency to- 
ward putting young people on their guard againft the attempts of the 
popith clergy to pervert them from the proteftant faith.—There is no 
doubt but a thorough acquaintance with the Bible, is the moft effectual 
antidote againft popery ; but whether fuch a brief fketch of the out-lines 
of facred writ, as is only fit for the perufal. of very young children, can 
avail much towards attaining the end above-mentioned, is a matter of 
fome doubt. Perhaps the reducing fcripture-hiftories to a level with 
Jack the Giant-killer and Tom Hickathrift, may, in the end, do midre 
harm than good. ; 
Art. 64. 4 Rationale of the literal Doétrine of Original Sin; ‘or a 

Vindication of God's permitting the Fall of Adam, and the. fubfe- 

quent Corruption of our human Nature. Leading to a brief View 

and Defence of the grand Scheme of Redemptim, placed in a new 

Light; and built on a-rational Expofition of the principal Pa- 

rables, and many other important Paffages of Scripture, that have 

been hitherto much mifunderfioocd. Occafioned at firft by fome of Dr. 

Midileton’s Writings. By James Bate, M. A. Reétor of 

Deptford, &c. 8vo. 6s.'few’d. Dodfley, &e. 

In the preface to this work, Mr. Bate acquaints us, ‘that ‘ he is ‘one 
of the meaneft and obfeureft of all thofe who ever yet prefumed to 
handle a pen, in defence of the Chriftian caufe.’— How far this is true, 
we pretend not to determine ; it is but reafonable, however, to pay 
fome regard to what a modeft man fays of himfelf, and to fuppofe that 
he is better acquainted with his own worth and merit than any other 
perfon can be. “Whether he triéant to be altovether Believed or not, or 
what were his particular reafons for publifhing this fecret to the world, 
he himfelf beft knows ; but.it does not appear from his performance, 

‘that humility is his diftinguifhing charaGterittic : there is'fome reafon, 
therefore, to fufpect that he would be forry if his readers fhould under- 
ftand what he ‘has faid of himfelf in a too /iteral fenfe.—Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the character he gives of his Own work i: by no means 
of the felf-denying caft.—* If the reader fhould afk, fays he, according 
to cuftom,— Whether or no I have any thing ze to offer? 1 anfwer him 
frankly,—I have hardly any thing elfe.'—-We fhall not attempt to con- 
vince Mr, Bate that he is miftaken ; although, we mult confefs we 
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have obferved but little in his performance that is very new or impor- 
tant. There are, indeed, fome paflages of a moft fingular kind, where 
he fpeaks of the lare Dr. Middleton ; of ‘Mr. Rouffeau; and on fome 
other fubjeéts : but his expréflions are fuch'as ‘we cahnot, imecency, re- 


at. : 
P We fhall give our Readers the plan of this work in the Author's own 
words ; and refer thofe who are defirous of feeing how the -plan is exe- 
cuted, to the Rationale itfelf : | 

‘ Firft, fays he, I fhall eftablith fome principles, neceffary to be well 
confidered, before we can conveniently come to the folution of the main 
difficulty. That done, I fhall endeavour, upon the ftrength of thofe 
principles, to evince, that God’s permitting the fall of man, was wifely 
calculated to promote and enhance the true and ultimate happinef. -of 
our human nature. But I muft honeftly apprize the candid reader, that 
the firft of thefe heads will be adry and laborious tafk ; and if he has 
not the courage and patience to follow me through many a rugged and 
thorny metaphyfical path, and to furmount fome.old prejudices,—he 
had better lay down the book, and feek for fome other amufement. 
For, firlt I muft prove, that (contrary to what feems to be generally 
thought) the devil’s fuccefs in this attempt, was no breach flily and un- 
expeftedly made in the intended fcheme of Providence, but forefeen by 
the Creator, and pre-determined by him. Bat then, this pofition wiif 
make it’neceffary for us to vindicate the wifdom, goodnefs, and juftice 
of God, in permitting any kind of, evil moral agency, at all to take 
place in the univerfe. And this will introduce another knotty point, a 
rational or probable folution, I mean, of the ftrange revolt, and invin- 
cible obftinacy of fuch glorious creatures as the fallen angels once were. 
The folution of this difhculty will oblige us to defcend into a-difquifition 
concerning the nature and confequences of pride ;—into the probability 
of there being, in the creation, an indefinitely afcending fcale of beitrgs, 
rifing higher and higher above each other, towards the throne of God. 
Next, we fhall be led on to a moft important inquiry concerning the 
nature, Origin, neceflity, ufe, and durability of moral habits, in all 
free reafonable creatures. From all which, the revolt and obftinacy of 
the fallen angels, will be fhewn to be no more repngnant to reafon, 
than it is to fcripture. This difquifition upon moral habits being of the 
atmoft confequence to the fcheme we are upon, as well as to the whole 
fyftem of revelation in general, we fhall be under a neceflity of handling 
it at large,—of clearing it from all popalar objections ;—and, that dotie, 
we fhall try the utility of it, by applying it to fome important points, 
both of fpeculation and practice, that feem to have no {malt light 
thrown upon them by it. And then, afier a fhost differtation on the 
circumftances of the fall,—and defining and fettling the true nature of 
rational happinefs, I fhall come to the folution of the grand point; and 
conclude with obviating as many objections againft the folu:ion here 
propofed, as have hitherto occurred to me: always taking care to do 
juttice to the weight and ftrength of each- objection, As I forefee I 
fhall be obliged to take the reader afide into many a feeming digreffion, 
I fall make that matter as eafy to him as | can, by recapitulations of 
the argument at proper places; thereby putting the clue of it afrefh 
into his hands.’ " 

There are, no doubt, fome juft obfervations and fentiments in this 


. work ; which, as the preface informs us, is ax exlargement of a fmall 


tra publifoed in 1752, entiNed * An Effay towards a Rationale of the 

















176 . Montury CaTALocurs: 


literal Doftrine .of Original Sin :* of which tract our Readers had d 
pretty full account in the Sixth Vol, of our Review, p. 223, feq. PR. 





¢ | = CORRESPONDENCE, 
ME eteton' favour is refpeétfully acknowledged. The Reviewers 
would think themfelves extremely happy, could they do j-/ce to 
. the Public, and at the fame time anfwer the expéfations of Authors. R 
We ought not to have faid, it feems, that Mr. C, had miftaken thofe 
extravafations and collections which are external to the joint, for the 
dropfy of the joint: now as Mr. C, himfelf calls them undoubted drop- 
fies of the knee, and as the dropfy of the knee and the dropfy of the 
joiat of the knee are phrafes which are frequently ufed. without diltinc- —_ ff, 
tion, we apprehended Mr. C. had ufed them in the fame manner, efpe- 
cially as he fays nothing to guard againft this fuppoiition, and as he 
likewife in that very place quotes a paflage from Widmannus, wherein 
the drop/y of the knee is the phrafe in which this author denotes the 
dropfy of that particular joint ; ‘ Aydrops articulorum, et Jpeciaiimingenu, | 
HY DROPS GENU, nominari folent.’ Had the fubje&t been treated with 
that accuracy which it required, the dropfy of the knee, the dropfy of { 
. the joint of the knee, the extravafations and colleétions of vifcid giairy 
“ matter, and the partial fuppurations, fhould have been properly and 
* refpectively diftinguifhed. Mr, C. fhould likewife have. pointed out 
whether the partial fuppurations, extravafations, collections, &c. which 
fometimes occur in the white-{welling, were to be confidered as inftances 
of a complicated difeafe or only /ymptoms of fome particular ftage of the 
white-{welling.———With regard to our manner of concluding Mr,.C,’s 
article, we fhall briefly obferve; that when an Author informs his, 
\ } readers that he fhall endeavour to afcertain the nature and effed?s of a dif- 
. eafe ; when he talks of the little knowledge even the moderns had of 
| | _ this difeafe; when he particularifes the authors who have written on the 
. fame fubje&t; and when he then ferioufly goes to work himfelf; who 
} would not, after. fuch a prelude, naturally expect to meet with fomething 
| new ? fomething original >—But if after all, we find the nature and ef- 
Seés of the difeaie in queition,. no better afcertained than they were tex 
years ogo,»by an author who took great pains with this particular fub- 
ject, and who is mentioned only in the moft general terms ; had we not 
| redfon to exprefs ourfelves in the manner we have done?—If Mr. C. 
. however, notwithftanding the appearances to the contrary, did not pro- 
pofe to advance any thing mew upon the fubject, we have no objection 
eat | _ to concluding the article by faying, that Mr. Chefton has not better 
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afcertained the nature and efecs of that difeafe, (the mature and effects of 
which difeafe he propoies to afcertain,) than Dr, Reimarus had done 


long before. . vat 
| : ' *," The laft edition of Dr. Watkinfon’s CeEconomy is received ;— 
} . : we are glad to fee that ufeful little tract advanced to the dignity of a 


ble bound. book: in which garb and ccndition it is not {fo likely to be loft to 
| pofterity, as it might have been in the lefs fubitantial form of a 
9 van. pamphlet. : 
2 tae ++t-A Letter figned T, D. informs us, that the fpeech of James the 
Firtt, inferted in our Review jor December 1766; and faid by the col- 
, Pee: - le&tor of the Proceedings and Debates of ihe Houfe of Commons to be no- 
+ where elfe in print, is to be found at length, without any material alte- 
rations, in the 5th ‘volume of the Parliamentary Hiltory (publithed in 24 
. volumes 8vo.) atthe 312th & /ez. pages, 











